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The Reader is deſired to correct the fol. 
lowing Miſtakes, 


inn. Note, L. 18. after furpriſing, inſert and pillag- 
Ing. P. 20. N. for þ ib. r. + Miſce/l. Objerw. P. 28. Ls 20; 
for as great, read great. P. 40. L. 6. add, So that here 
again is Careleſs Reading, or wilful Miſrepreſentation. 
P. 41. L. 7. after Bur/eſpue, ipſert + and in N. I Let. Hiſt. 
| . 24. P. 45. L. 5. for Governors, read the Governor. 
| F. 46. L. 20. after Strength, inſert one of which he could 
nao more truſt than the other.” P. 48. L. 8. after great, in- 
ſert in general. P. 70. L. 19. for %%, read done. P. 35. 
Note, L. 4. for were, read was. P. 78. L. 24. for Ob- 
if, read Effet. P. * Note, for epoggey, . reag 
ue, d1—, P. 90. Note, L. 4. for d rug, read 47v- 
wy 100. L. 17. for all, read any. P. 105. L. 28. 
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M. DCC. LV. 


THE, 


& YOME-t time. Oui . * 55 
die Title of MiscgLLANREOUS OBsRR- 


+ © VATIONS ON THE WoRks OF THE 
LATE Lord BOLINGBRORE, AND THE. s- 
VERAL ANSWERS, Cc. By A FREETHINKER, 
the Firſt Part of a Pamphlet, ſo equi vocal 
that the Town is not agreed either what the 
Deſgn of it is, or even on which Side of the 
Queſtion it is written, or indeed in ſcarce 
any thing about it but this, in which all here 
concur (and I think we may be allowed to 


know our own Marks), that it comes from 


no CLERICAL Hand. 


It is ſaid to be an artful Fark: buy to talk 
of the Art, without knowing the End of it, 
ſeems to be as true Hibernian, as to praiſe a 
Man for being a good Markſman, without 
knowing what was his Mark. Now as the 


B End 


2 IN TRODPV C TIO N. 
End of the Writer does not appear in the 
Fi Part; tis probable it will not till the 
Laft ; nor the Deſign perhaps be ſeen, till it 
be too late to be obviated. © For as to one In- 
| Nance of its Art, that the very Title of 
 FREETHINKER is only deſigned to draw in 
L. B- Friends to read it, I can very eaſily 
admit that the Defign'of it is to DRAW IN 
but muſt be allowed to heſitate whether it be 
not his Enemies as well us Friends. For the 
Title which the Writer has aſſumed, of Free- 
thinker, he would have paſs for no more 
than a Tranſlation, in one Word, of a Line in 
Horace s Ethic Epiſtles, where: the philoſo- 


phizing Bard nen * at * 


out, 


Nulli us additius jurare in . veel, 


And e has taken care, in his very 
Firſt Paragraph, to give out what he would 
have his Freedom of Thought appear to be; 
Freedom, forſooth, from all Prejudice to 
either Side. This is the Character which he 
every-where, to a Degree of Affectation, 
endeavours to ſet to View. Hence he ſome- 
times blames, and ſometimes laughs at, the 
Writers againſt L. B. and ſometimes at 
. 4 L. 


3 INTRODUCTION. 3 
L. B. himſelf, as Innartiality and free Exa- 
mination; is ſometimes ſerious, ſometimes 
ironical, as the Subjects may ſeem to re- 
quire; for ſo he would have it thought. 80 
that he affects to be of both Sides; that is, 
indeed, of neither, Now, why all this Pa- 
rade of Impartiality and free Inquiry, if it 
be not the Deſign of the Parade to DR Aw 
In? I will give my Reaſons for this Suſpi- 

cn, end leave che Reader to judge. 8 


In the Firſt bann then, be never oy at 
L. B. is never angry, but always aug bs; 
not with the Hor ſe-laugh of Inſult, but with 
ſuch a placid gentle Smile, that tis plain he 
is in gaod Humour all the while. His Lord- 
ſhip's Friends laugh with him, as a Friend 
of their own, and acknowlege the Foible, 
without being angry at the Man who ob- 
ſerved it. When he ridicules any Slips of 
the NoBLE Au Thon, he does it in ſo decent 
and reſpectful a manner, that one cannot but 
ſuſpect that it does, becauſe it may, proceed 
from perſonal Reſpect, as much as from that 
Regard to elevated Rank and Station; Re- 
ſpect to which indeed is LON to n 
and the Faublie 


3. 


4 INTRODUCTION: 


In the next place, I muſt frankly own, 


that, in my humble Opinion, there are Rea- 8 


fons- for fuſpefFing this Freethinker even 
where he is moſt ſerious, when he is in the 
laſt Letter laying down Criteria on a cloſer 
Examination of L. B. For tho' the Enco- 
mium of the Third Letter, which, itmuſt: 
be confeſſed, is but naturally drawn from 
the general Appearance, is ſhewn' in the 
Fourth to be too great to be implicitely re- 


| ceived, and Examination 1s thence inferred ; 


yet what! is it? An Examination of the Man, 
rather than the Opinions; and why are the 


Criteria of the Man foiſted in for the Cri- 


teria of the Opinions, unleſs the Deſign be at 
laſt to palm upon us the Authority of the one 
inſtead of the Truth f the other? And why 
may not L. B. be made to appear, tho* not 
without his Foibles, and not ſo great on a 
particular Examination as on the general 


View; yet great enough, by the artful Se- 


lecting of proper Particulars, to eſtabliſh his 
Authority with the unwary Reader, lulled 
into Security by the Ridicule of little Parti- 
culars, and ſpecious Pretence of great Im- 
partiality and free Examination, on ſuch a 


Foundation as to be impregnable to Reaſon- 


ing after ? Thus, by the Artifice of ſubſti- 
tuting 


IN/T'ROD U;CT:ION., 5 


tuting the Examination of the Man, for. the 
Opinion; all Examination of the Truth of 


the Opinions may be eluded, and L. BA 


Dogmata be placed on the only Foot in- 


deed on which they can ſtand, the Authority. 


_ of his Name. And if ſo, the Writer will 
be allowed to have made good the Claim to 
his Title; and to be really the Freetbhinler 
he: keeps out of Se inſtead of what: * 
(ew to View. 18 


[Under theſe Suſpicions, a with a \ kind 


of Impatience. to try the Effect of theſe Cri- 
teria, J reſolved on the Examination of 


| ſome Part of L. B's Works, according to 


the Plan of the Freethinker's Fourth Letter. 


In order the better to anſwer this Purpoſe, 
it was neceſſary, for my own ſake, that it 
ſhould not be too long, and, for the fake of 


the Deſign itſelf, that it ſhould be as near 4 


Whole as poſſible. To anſwer theſe Pur- 


poſes, - this Part of- the Second Letter on 


Hiſtory, which contains his Lordſhip's Cen- 


ſure on Tully and the late Duke of Meri 
borough, occurred. to me, as of a ſuitable 


Length, and as epiſodical as one could wiſh ; 
for it may be taken out of the Letter, and 
the rome Buſineſs 1 in Hand go on, as well 


with- 
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6 INTRODUCTFON. 

without it as with it. The Reſult I have 
laid before the Public ; chat if the Free- 
thinker in his Second Part, which poſſibly 
waits for the Whole of ſame much- expected 
Anſwers to the new Works, ſhould intend 

foul Play, and ſelect ſome Parcels from 
the Hero's Works, on which his Authority 
may be eſtabliſhed, the inſidious Deſign 
might in ſome meaſure be obviated, by 
ſhewing that there are other Parts to be op- 
poſed to this; and that ſuch an Appearance 
s not uniform, and conſequently no Autho- - 
9 can be cſtabliſked thereon. 


Tho- the Subject be not extenſive enough 
a4 ſome of the Freethinker's Criteria to 
take Place, yet, ſhort as it is, it will afford 
Room for the Application of moſt of them; 
more indeed than I thought poſſible, till I 
came to try. And perhaps the very Short- 
neſs of the Specimen, as it will exhibit an 
Application of the Criteria in a leſſer Com- 
paſs, and ſo bring them into a nearer and 
clearer View, will, by the Advantage it 
will have in that reſpect, of a more dif- 
fuſed and complicated Examination, make 
amends for its e in Point of Ex- 
tent. 


Nor 


INTRODUCTION. n 
Nor is the Subject trivial in itſelf, Man- 
kind is intereſted in the Truth of the Cha- 
racters of great Men, deceaſed as well as 
preſent, They naturally engage our Curio- 
fity; and the Juſtneſs of Hiſtorical Re- 
flections often depends on the Juſtneſs of the 
Characters of thoſe that are concerned in 
the 25 ors of them. | 
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. M. 8 Cicero and 
the late Doxs of MarLBorouGn, © 


AGAINST 

| The Cenſure of Lord 3 

323 * — — — 
8 E 1 b J. 


HE Text of Lord Bolingbroke, pro- 
poſed to be examined by the Free- 
8 thinker's Criteria, will be ſeen be- 

low, which will be at hand for the Reader 

to conſult occaſionally, atter having given it 

a previous Reading. | 


Juſt 
On Study and Uſe of 2 Hory, Lett. II. p. 22. © I 


have inſiſted a little the longer on this Head, and 
Ce | „ have: - 
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( 101 


Juſt before P. 20. he comes in courſe to 


One of his Uſes of Hiſtory, which is the 
preparing us for Experience before we come 
into the World, and accompanying us in it. 
He takes an Opportunity here to diſtinguiſb 


between 


have made theſe Diſtinctions (p. 20, 21.), the rather, 
« becauſe tho” I attribute a great deal more than many 
e will be ready to allow, to the Study of Hiſtory ; yet 
& J would not willingly ſeem to fall into the Ridicule of 


aſcribing to it ſuch extravagant EffeQs as ſeveral have 


done, from TuLLY' down to CasauBon, LA 
66 


Morhz LE VAYER, and other modern Pedants. 


When TouLLyY informs us, in the Second Book of 


his Tuſculan Diſputations, that the Firſt Scipio AFRI- 
CANUS had always in his Hands the Works of XE- 
NOPHON, he advances nothing but what is probable 
and reaſonable. To ſay nothing of the Retreat of 
the Ten thouſand, nor of the other Parts of XR NOo- 
PHON's Writings, the Images of Virtue repreſented 


in that admirable Picture the Cyropedia, were proper 


to entertain a Soul that was fraught with Virtue, and 
CyRUs was worthy to be imitated by Scir io. So 
SELIM emulated Cæs AR, whoſe Commentaries were 
tranſlated for his Uſe, againſt the Cuſtom of the 
Turks : (P. 23.) So CASAR emulated ALEXANDER, 
and ALEXANDER ACHILLES. There is nothing ridi- 
culous here, except the Uſe that is made of this Paſſage 


by thoſe who quote it. But what the ſame Turry 


ſays in the Fourth Book of his Academical Diſputa- 
tions, concerning LUcuLLUs, feems to me very ex- 
traordinary. In Aſiam factus imperator venit ; cum 
efſet Romũ profectus, rei militaris rudis (one would 
be ready to aſcribe ſo ſudden a Change, and fo vaſt 
an Improvement, to nothing leſs than Knowlege 
infuſed by Inſpiration, if we were not atlured in the 
lame Place that they were effected by very natural 
| | | e Means, 


„ [111 
between 'Hiftory, Experience, and Genius, 
with a Clearneſs that is peculiar to his Di- | 
ſtinctions: However this be, we may take 
his Word for the Truth of what he tells us, 
in the Beginning of this Paragraph, that he 


Means, by ſuch as it in every Man's Power to em- 
<< ploy) partim percontando a peritis, partim in rebus 
« geſtis legendis. LUCULLvUs, according to this Ac- 
count, verified the Reproach on the Roman Nobility, 

„c which SALVUST puts into the Mouth of MaRivs. 
„But as I diſcover the Paſſion of Marrvus, and his 
c Prejudices to the Patricians in one Caſe, fo I diſco- 
ver, methinks, the Cunning of TULLY, and his Par- 
<« tiality (P. 24.) to himſelf in the other. Lucullus, 
6 after he had been choſen Conſul obtained by Intrigue 
«© the Government of Cilicia, and fo put himſelf into a 

{ © Situation of commanding the Roman Army againſt 
cc MirTHRIDATEs. TULLY had the ſame Govern- 
© ment afterwards; and tho' he had no MiTHRipa- 
«© TES, nor any other Enemy of Conſequence oppoſed 
cc to him, tho? all his military Feats conſiſted in ſur- 
<« prizing a few Highlanders and wild Cilicians, yet he 
« aſſumed the Air of a Conqueror, and deſcribed his 
Actions in ſo pompous a Manner, that the Account 

„ becomes burleſque. He laughs indeed in one of his 

„Letters to ATTICUS at his generalſhip; but if we 
<< turn to thoſe he wrote to CoELIUs RuFvus, and to 

Caro, upon this Occaſion, or to thoſe wherein he 

: * expreſſes to ATTICUs his Reſentment againſt CAr o, 

„ for not propoſing in his favour the Honours uſually 
6 decreed to Conquerors, we may ſee how Vanity turn- = 
„ ed his Head, and how impudently he inſiſted on ob- 13 

*< taining a Triumph. Is it any Strain now to (P. 25.) 2 
« ſuppoſe,' that he meant to inſinuate in the Paſſage I 
have quoted about LucuLLus, that the Difference 
© between him and the former Governor of Cilicia, 
| C2 - ce even 
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made the Diſtinctions of the 4ſt for the ſake 
of what he has to ſay in lis. One might in- 
deed have concluded this to have been in- 
tended for the principal Part of it, ſince tis 
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ſo much longer than all the reſt of the Part 


| | into 


even in military Merit, aroſe from the different Con- 
juncture alone? and that LUCULLUS could not have 
done in Cilicia at that time more than he himſelf 
did? CICERO had read and queſtioned at leaſt as 
much as Lucullus, and would therefore have ap- 
peared as 2 a Captain if he had had as great a 
Prince as Mir HRI ůDAT Es to encounter. But the 
Truth is, that Lucullus was made a great Captain 
by Theory and the Study of Hiſtory alone, no more 
than FERDINAND of Spain, and ALPHONSUSsS of 
Naples, were cured of deſperate Diſtempers by read- 
ing Livy and QuixTus CuRTivs; a lilly Tale 
which Bopin, Auvor, and others, have picked 
up and propagated. LuUcULLUs had ſerved in his 
Youth againſt tbe Marſi, probably in other Wars, 
and SYLLA took early Notice of him : He went into 
the Eaft with this General, and had a great Share in 


his Confidence. (P. 26.) He commanded in ſeveral 


Expeditions. It was he who reſtored the Colopho- 
mans to Liberty, and who puniſhed the revolt of the 
People of Mitylene. Thus we fee that LucuLLus 
was formed by Experience as well as Study, and by 
an Experience gained in thoſe very Countries where 
he gathered ſo many Laurels afterwards in fighting 
againſt the fame Enemy. The late Duke of Marr - 
BOROUGH never read XENOPHON moſt certainly, 
nor the Relation perhaps of any. modern Wars; but 
he ſerved in his Youth under Monſieur dE TURENNE, 
and I have heard that he was taken Notice of in thoſe 
early Days by that great Man. He afterwards com- 
manded in an Expedition to Ireland, ſerved a Cam- 


** paign 


ns] 

into which it is inſerted. The Whole of it is 
animated with a Spirit of Satire; but what 
inſpired that Spirit, if I miſtake not, is the 
noble Object in the End of it. | 

I would not willingly even ſeem to fall 
into the Ridicule © of aſcribing to it (Hiſtory) 
& ſuch extravagant Effects as ſeveral have 
« done from TULLY down to CAsAUBON, 
«© La MoTHE LE VAYER, and other Mo- 
© pERN PEDANTS,” Does the Rzdicule of 


ce paign or two, if I miſtake not, under King WII- 
© LIAM in Flanders; and, beſides theſe Occaſions, had 
e none of gaining Experience in War till he came to 
*© the Head of our Armies in Seventeen hundred and 
&« Two, and triumphed, not over Afiatic Troops, but 
cc over the veteran Armies of (P. 27.) France. The 
«© Roman had on his Side Genius and Experience, cul- 
„ tivated by Study: The Briton had Genius improved 
& by Experience, and no more. The Firſt, therefore, 
& js not an Example of what Study can do alone; but 
ce the latter is an Example of what Genius and Experi- 
ence can do without Study. They can do much, to 
be ſure, when the Firſt is given in a ſuperior Degree. 
But ſuch Examples are very rare; and when they hap- 
“pen, it will ſtill be true, that they would have had 
« fewer Blemiſhes, and would have come nearer to the 
* Perfection of private and of public Virtue, in all the 
% Arts of Peace and Atchievements of, War; if the 
«© Views of ſuch Men had been ennobled, by acquiring 
„ that Caſt of Thought, and that Temper of Mind, 
«© which will grow up and become habitual in eve 
«<< Man who applies himſelf early to the — of Hi- 
« ſtory, as the Study of Philoſophy, with the Intention 
«© of being wiſer and better, without the Affectation of 
« being more learned.“ 


this 


[ 24 } 


this Period © carry a 600D-NATURED Hu- 


„% MOUR WITH IT?“ or does it © abound 
« with Sarcaſm*? Suppoling us to be in- 


tirely unacquainted with the Character, of 
theſe Writers, and implicitely to form our 


Idea of them from the maſterly Strokes of 


Lord Bolingbroke's Pen, as here characterized, 


do we © ONLY LAauGn” at the Portrait, or 
does it EXCITE IN US A KIND OF ANGRY 


e ScoRN?? We have here then the Free- 


thinker's CHARACTERISTIC, and know to 


which to impute it, to a good-natured Va- 


nity, or to PRIDE AND CONTEMPT OF 
OTHERS T. But ſtill where is the Dogma- 


riß, which, according to the Freethinker, is 


bred out of this malevolent Contempt, as 
naturally indeed as the Myriads of filthy In- 
habitants of the Jakes and putrid Carcaſe are 

out of Stench and Corruption. His Lord- 
ſhip here dogmatizes only with regard to the 
modern Pedants, Cauſabon and Le Mayer, 
who are below any other Notice from him; 


but as it is the firſt time that the ant ient Pe- 
dant Tully has been honoured with that 
Title, inſtead of the uſual one, the Reman 


Orator, he has ſo much Condeſcenſion for 


* Miſcellaneous Obſervations, p-. 98. 
+ Ib. p. 95: 


the 
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[x5]. 
the Prejudices of the Public, as to prove 
at large his Right 't to the Tille here given 


him. 


SB CT. 18, 


2 Reader will excuſe me, I am ſure, 


if I do myſelf the Honour of become- 
ing here a Commentator of ſo. great a Man, 
and endeavour to elucidate the sHoRT Dod- 
MATISM on theſe unfortunate Moderns, who 
have fallen under his Pen. La Morhe le 
Vayer was a profeſſed Sceptic; Ca/aubon un- 
derſtood Greek as well as any Man of his 
Age, and was a profeſſed Critic in it. Was 
Le Vayer a Pedant becauſe he was a Sceptic, 
or Caſaubon becauſe he underſtood Greek ? 
Scarce the former, I believe, tho' his Lord- 
ſhip holds the Sceptics in great Contempt : 


But as he oftentimes uſes the Term Scho- 


LAR, as ſynonimous to PEDANT, and ſeems 
to mean by Scholar the Man that under- 
ſtands Greek, I ſhould have been apt to 
think that he might here, as he held the Mar 
in the ſame Diſdain as the Language, have 
PEDANTEDCaſaubon as ſuch, did not the Oc- 


caſion plainly determine the Cenſure to the 


Subject of Hiftory. 'Tis certain they have 
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K 
dared to write on the Subject his Lotdſhip 
has written, tho' before him, of the Uſes of 
Hiſtory. Le Vayer on Hiſtory I have not, 
and muſt therefore be forced here to leave 
him. The Piece which our Author has in 
view of Caſaubon, with which he was well 
acquainted, is the. celebrated Dedication of 
his Polybius to his Patron, and who indeed 
had ſet him on the Work, Henry the Fourth 


of France. It is a Panegyric on Hiſtory, as 
well as on the Prince, who had furniſhed ſo 


much Subject for it, and has borne the Cha: 


rafter of a finiſh'd Piece of the Kind. Tis 
certain, however, that, with reſpect to Stile, 
it falls greatly ſhort of the Eaſe and Dignity 
of Lord Bolinghroke, Now, tho' it would 
have been more humane to have ſpared a 
Man venerable for his Learning, and not leſs 
for his Modeſty, notwithſtanding he did not 
| write ſo well as Lord Bolingbroke, yet I 
ſhould not have wondered, if piqued at 
Praiſes, which he thought he himſelf better 
deſerved, he ſhould have treated an affected 
Stile with a little Acrimony. But his Lord- 


ſhip's Cenſure is not founded on Pedantry of 


Stile, but, by his expreſs Words, limited to 
aſcribing to Hiſtory extravagant Effetts , 
and, in FR; tat the Study of Hiſtory, 

_ oithout 


T3 
without Experience is ſufficient s. But this 
is the very thing which Caſaubon has ſaid be- 
fore him, with only this Difference, that he 
does, with more Preciſion than his Lordſhip, 
ſhew what Part of Prudence Hiſtory can 
teach as well as Experience, what Part it 
cannot +. Lord Bolingbroke fays, © I am 
« far from contending that Hiſtory is pre- 
“ ferable to Experience; I think upon the 
& Whole otherwiſe.” Caſaubon ſays rather 
more: Eft quidem, fateor, illa que---attu 


colligitur experientia, 4. efficacior , it 
makes a deeper Impre But this I 


« ſay,” continues the noble Cenſurer, that 
<« the former is neceſſary to prepare us for 
* the latter l. And what Caſaubon ſubjoins, 
ſpeaks, beſides a great deal more, the ſame 
thing. How is it then that the good Man, 
When: he has ſaid no more than our Author 
himſelf, has raiſed our Author's Bile? Why, 
beſides the Credit which this much-praiſed 
Piece had obtained, the modern Pedant has 
been ſo extravagant as to believe what the 
ancient Pedant hath ſaid of Lucullus; and 
hath beſides, not knowing that « difkinguillhs 
ed Genius would ariſe ſome Generations after, 


59 P. 20. | + Dedicat. edit: Gron. $vo, p 6, 7. 
ke Ia, p. 6. | Letters on Hiſt. p. 20 _ 
Q:  . * K 
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Arn Wouftf lefg cher Anne Sentiminige 


wich ſome of that Age, beftowed TwWͤo or 


Three ſevere Reflections on thoſe who pre- 
ferred Tacitus to his Polybius, tho' he pays 
due Homage to Tacitus himſelf. Theſe are 


Caſaubon's Crimes, theſe raiſed our noble 


Author's Indignation, or at leaſt theſe are to 
me the only aſſignable Cauſes. If it was 


the Firſt, Indignation at a Man for having 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf on a Subject in which 
we hope to ſhine ourſelves, is MEAN Low 
Exvy ; nor can there be any doubt whether 
« Truth or Fame be ſuch a Man's Object *.“ 


Indeed it can have no Place but in the Mind, 


which is carried into Extravagance by an ex- 
travagant “ Paſhon for figuring it, according 


„„. to his Lordſhip's Expreſſion as an Au- 


te thor +,” and, in proportion to the Extra- : 
vagance of the Paſſion, will be the Effects 


of it. If either of the other Two was the 


Cauſe; to corn a Man becauſe he does not 


agree with us in a/l Points, tho' he does in 


moſt, or becauſe he does not ſee quite ſo far 
as we imagine we ourſelves ſee; or to treat 
him with S$arcaſm, becauſe he has happened, 
without knowing our Sentiments, to cenſure 


 F Miſcellaneous Obſervations bp. 94. V Tbid. 
e 92. WS. 
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„ 
what we ale land of, can only. be reſolved 
into that Pride, Which forms the Character. 
_ of a Writer in whom the Repreſentat 10s 
* of Perſons and Things will not be accord= 

ing to their Nature, but according to the 
Degree of Approbation or Di ſſite which 
& they happen to have with him *; and 
_ eonſequently Lord Bolingbrołe muſt, as far 
as I can perceive, incur the Freethinker's 
Cenſure of being a Writer who is ſo far 
from meriting any Attention as a Guide, that 
he becomes a juſt man of een as a 
Man." i: 
al Rem not how our 8 Author can 
eſeape this Cenſure, but by falling under an- 
other of the Freethinker's Cbaracteriſtics, of 
that · Art and Addreſs,” by which one of 
his Geniuſes of the Firſt Claſs, carried away 
with à Paſſion for the New and Uncommon 
in Literature, © makes a little Learning go 
t great way . It is true, that Caſau- 
bon here ſtruck the Firſt Blow, tho' by Ac- 
cident in the dark; no wonder, therefore, if 
a Man of his Lordſhip's Hirit returned it. 
But Jam more at a loſs to account for the 
Practice of this great Genius, in breathing a 
Man's Head, in Return for his borrowing 
„ Ib. p. 96 J Ib.p.97. lb. p. 966. 
„ From 
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from him, unleſs it be on this Prineiple of 
f Art and Addr eſs. He ſeems to act on the 


Policy of old Sa ruxvIx o, with whom it is 
a Maxim to abuſe the Man he is obliged to, 


leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of being under 


Obligations to him. Tis certain, however, 
that our Author has here been making the 
moſt of Things: For what follows for Two 
Pages together, and ſeems original diffuſed 
Reading of the Antients, is all borrowed 
from a Page or two of Two Moderns, whom 
he treats with ſovereign Contempt, at the 
ſame time that he ſtruts in their Plumage; a 
and when they have got their own again, 
Lord Bolingbroke, among the Critics, will 
make much ſuch another Figure as the Daw 


of Phædrus among the Peacocks. Tully's 


Account of Scipio and Lucullus, and the 


| Reproach of Marius on the Roman Nobi- 
 lity, tho' it carries the Face of Familiarity 


with Cicero and Saluſt, is all borrowed, even 
to the very Words of Tully, from a Page and 


a half of the ſame Pedant Isaac Casav- 


BON, in the ſame Dedication *. It muſt be 
owned, however, that our Author did here, 
more chan he did in Pliny, that he looked 


into the Place quoted, and has given us the 


m, 12. + Ib. p. 33, &c. 
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5 Wordsof 7. ly to x tittle: But here too, 
tho he conceals the degrading Name he bor- 
rows from, he has leſt the Footſteps of the 
Plagiary too plain to make it a Queſtion, 
where he his been; The Expreflion, too 
forced to be natural to Lord Bolingbroke, 
Scipio s Soul was fraught with Virtue, ſmells 
of the Exotic, and is indeed no bad Tranſ- 
lation of Scipionis incoctum generoſo pectus 
honeſto, there cited; and what Marius's Re- 
proach in Saluſt, related as in Epitome in 
our Author, refers to, may be ſeen at large 
in the ſame Page of Caſaubon. Who, that 
is not acquainted with Lord Bolingbroke's 
Addreſs, when he ſees BopIN and Aux r 
mentioned as a Couple of filly Fellows *, 
vuwould ſuſpect that he had, on b 
ſions, juſt before been getting a little Learn- 
ing from one, and was juſt going to get a 
little more from the other? For what he in 
the very next Period begins to give us, in Lie 
to Cicero, is all taken from AM Or 's Tranſſa- 
tion of Plutarch's Life of Lucullus; as what 
he has of SELIM, CESAR, ALEXANDER, 
and ACHILLES, interwoven in the Caſaubo- 
niana of the Two Firſt Pages, is from Bo- 
DIN'S 5 Progm to his Method of — Our 
= # Lett. on Hiſt. p. 25. 
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Author indeed owns ſomething taken fro 
ſome body, whom he requites with a Laſh 
en paſſant: There is nothing ridiculous 
here except the Uſe that is made of this 
« Paſlage by thoſe who quote it.” - This 
Paſſage this laſt, or that before, or this 
and that too? For Bodin has this of Selim, 
and that of Scipio, and Caſaubon only that. 
The Reafon that the Expreſſion of our Au- 
thor is a little embarraſſed, ſeems to be, that 
he is a little embarraſſed about concealing the 
Company he had been keeping. And as to 
the Uſes they make, either of one Paſſage or 
the other, it is the very ſame as his Lordſhip 
makes of them, to ſhew the Uſe of Hiſtory; 
for he here admits the Facts, tho' he does 
not thoſe of Lucullus, Ferdinand, and Al. 
phonſus. As to the other Particulars borrow- 
ed from Caſaubon or Amyot, they are not 
covered from the Charge of nn by 
any one ſaving Expreſſion. he 
This is a ſufficient Proof, I think, ſo much 
occurring, in ſo little Compaſs, not only that 
Lord Bolingbroke's antient Learning is drawn 


from modern Fountains, and that he comes 


under the Freethinker's Mark of < making a 
little Learning gs a great uay; but that 


the Authority of his Facts reſts often on an 
| Autho- 


23 1 
Authority he himſelf deſpiſes, and conſe- 
quently, that where-ever. he does not tell us 
whoſe: it-is, it is of no Authority at all; it 
has not even his own... Inſtead of the great 
General Lord Bolingbroke himſelf, we may 
have it only on the Word of one of his Picł- 
axe and Spademen , a Voſſius, a gc, or 
even an e or Bogen. Y 


ab ++ *** 


SECT. I. 


U T let us we base paltry Mederns to 
his Lordſhip's angry Scorn, and proceed 
to one of the greateſt Names of Antiquity, 
to M. TyLLius CicERo, a Man to whom 
Lord Bolingbroke himſelf in other Places de- 
fers ſo much. He was certainly, whatever 
his courteous and exat Tranſlator Mr, 
Guthrie ſays of him, ABO V CONTEMPT. 
His Rank in Life was at leaſt equal to Lord 
Bolingbroke's own. He was as great an 
Orator as Lord Bolingbroke, and made no leſs 
a Figure as a Stateſman in the Roman Senate 
than Lord Bolingbroke did in the Britiſh. 
He indeed was dead, and ſo is Lord Boling- 
Brote now. Theſe are all Motives to a Man 
of Politeneſs, as Lord Bolingbroke was, to a 
* Miſcell. Obſervations, p. 36. 
: | decent 


B 


. 41 
wecent and polite Treatment; and certainly 
the Paſſion which muſt Aetermindia Man to 
the contrary to this, muſt be ſtrong indeed, 
to be too ſtrong for all theſe. Let us wen 
ues a View of the Treatment of him. 

We have already ſeen the noble Cenſor, 
with Scorn, turning him out among the PE- 
DANTS; for Caſaubon and Le Vayer would 
never have been dubb'd modern Pedants, had 
not the Honour of antiznt Pedant been de- 
ſign d for Cicero: But we ſhall ſoon ſee that 
Lord Bolingbroke knows how to- diſtinguiſh 
Perſons ; and that, in proportion to his Di- 
Rinttiens, Cicero i is treated with diſtinguiſbed 

Contumely. His Lordſhip has DiscoverED, 
in the Story of Lucullus, the CunninG of 
Cicero *. The Truth is, there's no Truth 
in the whole Story T- VANITY HAD TURN- 
ED His HRA D r; and 'tis certain it has turn'd 
many a good one beſide.---< HE DESCRIBES 
« HIS ACTIONS, like a-Man whoſe Head is 
« turn'd, Ix so POMPOUs A MANNER THAT 
© THE ACCOUNT BECOMES BURLESQUE-||.” 
His Lordſhip modeſtly tells us, that “e 

& IMPUDENTLY rnfiſted on a Triumph F. - 
How lucky was it for this cunning, Hing, : 

* Letters on Hiſt, p. 23. at Bottom. + Ib. p. 25, 
26. f Ib. p. 24. at Bottom. 4 Ib.” y Ib. 
mad, 


( 25 } 
macs. impudent, Man, Tulh's Fame, that 
none of the Emulators and Detractors of his 
own, and the following Age, found. this out; 


that i it eſcaped Caſuus, Ajinins Pollio, and his 


Son Gallus, and all — venal Train of 
Court Flatterers, and Sect of enervate Alti. 
cifts? * and indeed all the Critics of thoſe, and 
of every Age ſince; but the Glory was re- 
ſerved -for the ORNAMENT of ours. His 
Lordſhip indeed ſeems to make ſome Ac- 
count of It himſelf, as he went out of the 
Way to make it; and it muſt be curious to 
trace the critical ay9ivan (to make uſe of 
the critical Term) of ſo great a Genius, in | 
the Specimen he has been. pleaſed to leave us 
of the Sagacity, the Exacineſs, and the r 
neral Turn of his auge | 


3 ho- this be no « Grand Selene, - but 
an occaſi onal Diſcovery 3 yet it << Going Pe- 
© netration,” ſomething © new and uncom- 
e mon; ſomething, -undiſcovered by any 
Man 3 is ſtruck out, and affords ſo far 
a Specimen too of his Diſtinction, above the 
common Herd of Critics, when he conde- 
ſcends to the Work. Now, tho we cannot 


here with any Reaſon expect, that“ Rapi- 


by Quint. |. xii, c. I, 10. and Sueton, I. v. c. 41. 
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04 dity of.Genius, and Impetuoſity +,” which 
are the Attendants of a Genius of the Firſt 
Claſs, on ſome grand Scheme of Fame, as 
chere is not Fuel enough to put the Paſſion 
for it in a Blaze, unleſs the Paſſion be immo- 


aàacͤcrrate indeed; yet 'tis poſſible it may afford 


us ſome Traces to inveſtigate by the im- 
* partial, ſcrupulous Inquiry FS,” Whether the 
Diſcovery be owing to Truth, or only Paſ- 
fion for the New. Tho' the Subject be not 
of ſuch “ an Extent, that Inconfitence* can 
reaſonably be expected in it; yet probably 
we may be able, from the Exadineſ of the 
Criticiſm, from the Colouring, the Accuracy 
of the Reading, the Diligence of the Exa- 
mination, to deſcry the Characteriſtics of the 
ſubdued, or indulg'd Imagination, of the 

Man of Judgment, who may be, or the Man 
of mere Genius, who cannot be, relied on 
for a Guide *, 


Paſſing from thoſe Facts, in which 
te there is nothing ridiculous; but the Uſe 
« that is made of them,” common indeed 
to his Lordſhip with thoſe who quote them, 
and which he allows to be authentic, to the 


+ Miſcel. Obſ. p. 93, § Ib. p. 94. 
| OR v.89, he, * 42 


Story 


Sn, of Lucullus, he continues What 


& Tully ſays, in the Fourth Book of his Aca- | 
« demical Diſputations, ſeems to be very 
cc extraordinary; Partim percunctando 4 pe- 


« ritis prtim rehusgefis (deni, in Jen 
« * fadtu imperater venit; cum efſet Roma 


profectus rei militaris rudis*,” Here 


tis that the ſagacious Critic thinks that he 
has DISCOVERED the Cunning of Tully, and 
bis Partiality to himſelf. But what has the 
Story of Lucullus to do with Ti!y? His 
Lordſhip's Diſcovery, I dare ſay, will ap- 
pear as extraordinary to every common Read- 
er, as Tully's Story of Lucullus appears to his 
Lordſhip : But Lord Bolingbroke is no com- 
mon Writer, nor his Sagacity of the com- 
mon Standard, Tis thus that Tully's Ac- 


count of Lucullus relates to himſelf, La- 


cullus had the ſame Government of Cilicia, 


which Tully had afterward: Lucullus had 


_ triumphed for the Exploits done during his 
Government ; Tully would for the Atchiev- 
ments of his: But Lucullus had, as every 
one knew, conquered whole Nations, and 
broke the Power of one of the moſt formi- 
dable Enemies the Romans ever had; where- 
as all “ the military Feats of Tully,” (his 
* Letters on Hiſt, p. 23. 4 7 


1 Lordſhip 
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Tanis chooſes the School-boys | ame, 
inſtead of the proper Diſtinction of the Fa- 
mily, Cicero ; 1 uſe it after him), con- 
& ſiſted in ſurprizihg and pillaging a Parcel 
« of Highlanders, and wild Cilicians; ;” and 
yet, he impudently inſiſted on obtaining a 
as Trium ph *. Undoubtedly, as his Lord- 

ſhip moſt Fuſtly concludes from THESE Pre- 
miſes, Vanity had turned the Man's head, 
This was Partiality to Himſelf with a Wit- 
nefs: But ſtill where was the Cunning of all 
this ? Why that lies in his Account of the 
Means, by which Lucullus got his military 
Skill, by reading and queſtioning. Tt was 
notorious, that, let Twlly's military Skill have 
been greater or leſs than that of Lucullus, it 
was got in the ſame manner as Lucullus got 
his. Here therefore was Tully's Fineſſe—1 | 
have indeed the ſame Government, as Lu- 
cullus had ; 1 have done as great T hings as 
Lucullus did; but it will be ſaid, not as 
great, not ſo great, as to deſerve the Tri- 
umph he obtained — What then am I to do 
to remove this Objection? — Why to ſhew | 
the World that I de/erve it, as well as he, 
tho' I have not done ſo much as he.—But 
how ?-—By making them believe, chat 1 


Ib. p. 24. 
| got 


1 
got my SEMI, ich no- body Kiley before; 
in the fame manner be did; and therefore it 
may be üs great; and; conſequently, if 1 had 
the ſame « Ippoitunities, I gbr have done 
as much; — and then it will be concluded, 
of cools, that, becauſe my THilitary Merit 


may be as great as his, it ib as great; and that 


I. /hould have done as much as he, becauſe I 
might | have done, and, if T could have done it, 
I ov ght to be rewarded, as if I hag done it. 
Aud "what is till more extraordinary, he 
does what no Man, with ſuch Views, be- 
ſides Himſelf, KAY have done; inſtead of 
faying nothing of the GrrATNEss of the 
Actions of Lucullus, to ſpeak of which was 

plainly to ſpeak agai a thimſelf he ſays as much 
of them, in a few Periods after that quoted 
by his Lordſhip, as if he was ſpeaking for 
Ki mſelf * ; and, in order the more effectually 


to ſtop every mouth from opening againſt 


his own Triumph, he puts them in mind, 
that it was Three Vears, after the Time * 


* Fantus ergo a in omni genere belli fuit, præ- 
liis, oppugnationibus, navalibus pugnis, totiuſque belli in- 
Arumentis et apparatu, ut ille rex ( Mithridates) paſi 
Alexandrum maximus hunc a ſe majorem ducem cognitum, 
guam quemquam eorum, quos legiſſet, fatebatur. In eodem 
tanta prudentia fuit in conſtituendis temperandiſque civita- 
tibus, tanta equitas, ut hodie ſiet Aſia Luculli inſlitutis 

fervandis, et quaſi We per/equendis. 
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a. that Lucullus, with all his Merits, 
1 all his Conqueſts, could obtain His &. 
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Now, all this put together ſpeaks ſo fine a 
Fineſſe, as farcly no Man but a Tully could 
have firſt ruck out, or a Bol: e, after- 


wards fine out, 


But what mars the whole Gunn of this, 
is, what our Critic proceeds in the next 
Place to ſhew, that the Fa&#, on which this 
refined Stroke of Policy is built, that Lucul- 
tus had as little military Skill before he was 
ſent into Cilicia, as Cicero had, is all, gentle 
Reader, in plain Terms — a Lie ——a Lie 
too, which every Man-in Rome, who could 
remember what was in every Man's Mouth 
a dozen Years before, muſt know to be ſo. 
For Ciceros Government of Cilicia was juſt 
ſo many Years after the Triumph of Lu- 
cullus &; of the former Circumſtances of 


* Cum vifter a Mithridatico bello revertiſſet, inimicorum 
calumnia triennio tardius quam debuerit triumphavit. 
Nos enim ronſules introduximus Ave in urbem currum cla- 
riſſimi viri. 

Lucullus triumphed in the former Part of the Vear 
of Ciceros Conſulſhip. Compare Cicero himſelf in this 
Place, and Oration for Muræna, with the Capitoline 
Fragment of Triumphs. Onzphrins Panvinius has erred 
in placing it in the Year before. Cicero was Conſul the 
691 Varroman Year of Rome, and went to Cilicia in the 
703d Year, in the Conſulate of wala Sulpicius Rufus, 
and M. Claudius Marcellus. 


7 5 whoſe 


— - 


314 
whoſe Life; no Man could have been at that 
Time ignorant; eſpecially of ſo remarkable 
a Circumſtance of ſo great a Conqueror, 
which muſt have heightened a Reputation of 
which every Mouth was full. So that the 
Charge upon Cicero, in the latter Part of his 
Lordſhip's Critique, does quite mar the Plot 
laid to him in the former; as the Scheme of 
inducing the Senate to believe, that his mili- 
tary Merit, at leaſt, was deſerving a Tri- 
umph, as well as that of Lucullus, by ſug- 
geſting a Fact, which every Senator knew to 
be falſe, is ſuch a Piece of Cunning, as no 
Man, out of a Bedlam, could be guilty of; 
and muſt have made his Friends think, that 
his Head was turned indeed, and fitter for 
Hellebore, than the friumpbal Laurel. Such 
is the Specimen, which this noble Critic has 
left us of his critical Acumen. The Reader 
certainly muſt be ſurpriſed at a Sagacity ſo 
inconſiſtent with itſelf, as, in the Compaſs of 
Two Pages, to make Two new Diſcoveries, 
the latter of which quite deſtroys the former. 
Nor do I ſee how this Imputation on Lord 
Bolingbroke's Sagacity can be ayoided, but 
by another as diſgraceful to his Learning, 
that he was ſo ignorant of theſe Times, as 
not to know that Cicero and Lucullus were 
Coteme 
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[32 
Ain mper asien This is too much on be 
cafily. believed, any more, than the Re- 
flection on 3 that he took Tacitus and 
Liuy for Writers of the fame Age: As. 2 
very Page cited for it is a Proof againſt th 
latter Suggeſtion; ſo the ſame Page of _— 
Academics will;;nat ſuffer. us to admit the 
former. The Trurh of the Caſe ſeems to 
be, that the quick · ſighted Diſcoverer was ſo 
charmed with the Newneſs of a Diſcovery, 
which had eſcaped every critical Eye, but 
bis own, that the Impetusfity: of a fa- 
te vourite Scheme,” little as the literary Fame 
of it is in the. preſent Caſe, would not ſuffer 
him to examine then, nor his Veneration r 
his oven, ever after. Had he done this, he 
muſt have obſerved, not only that this Falſe- 
Hood, which was craftily to prepare the Way 
for his Triumph, muſt have been nin to be 
fo to every Man to whom it was, ſuggeſted; 
but that it was not publiſhed, till /ome Years 
.after he had loſt all Hopes of ever obtaining 
that, for which it was to prepare the Way. 
"= be Academics were not written, till the 
Varronian Year of Rome 799 * and Cicero 
1 | A has 
| ®. See hint Letters in the 1 3th Book to Atticus ; 
and particularly 12th, 13th, 14th. The Letters of this 


Book are in our Editions contuſed, as to the Order of 
Tine, 


— 


[ 33 1 


had given up all Thoughts of his St 
in the Beginning of the Year 705 *®. Tis 
too groſs an Ignorance, ſuppoſing his Lord- 
ſhip not to have read any farther than the 
Period he quoted, for a Man, who makes 
any Pretenſion to Letters, to ſuppoſe him 
not to know, that Cicero and Lucullus were 
of the ſame Age; but the Time when the 
Academics were written, his Lordſhip may 
be allowed, without any Imputation, not to 
have known, without giving himſelf the 
Trouble of Inquiry ; and ſuch a Trouble, | 
about a little chronological Nicety, is. too 
great for a Man of Spirit to ſtay to take, who 
is in full Speed after Fame, and new Diſ- 
covery. Inſtead of an Inſtance of Ignorance, 
it affords only another of the Impetugſity of 
4 Paſſion for the New and Uncommon, and 
will enable us to determine, by © the Scru- 
<« pulouſneſs of the Inquiry, whether Truth 
« or Fame was the noble Writer's Ob- 
ec ject +. => | 
Time, but they were all written in this Year, and the 


12th obviouſly in June. 
"WM Ep. ad Att. J. vii. Ep. 10. + Miſc. Obſ. p. 94. 


* 


3 1 SECT. 


(41. 1 
s KE C T. W. oy 


"R 0 N the Sugacity 1 us Ned to t 

Exactneſt of his Lordſhip's Critique, 
white another kind of the Freethinker's Cri- 
teria will come in play; ; thoſe by which the 
Genius diſciplined into the Man of Fudg- 
ment, and the wild undiſciplined Genius, 
are diſtinguiſh'd from one another ®. The 
Marks of the latter, from whom nothing be- 
yond Entertainment 1s to be expected, are 
roo ftrong Colouring, careleſs Reading, indo- 
lent taking upon Truſt ; and, if the Piece be 
of any — Want of Order, and Inconſiſt- 
ency. Tho' in ſo little a Compaſs there 
could be no Reaſon to expect either of the 
latter, yet the Examination of the Sagacity 
of this little Critique has afforded us a fur- 
priſing Inſtance of one of them, Inconſiſt- 
ence; an Inconfiſtence, which does not pro- 
ceed indeed from the natural Turn of his 
Lordſhip's Genius, as a Man of © ail 
© abounding Imagination, Wit, Spirit, and 
© that which is alle Fine Senſe ;” but 
from the natural Paſſions and Habits of ſuch 
a Genius: Paſſion for Fame as an Author, 


* Miſcell. Obſer. p. 88, &c. 


and 


£85] 


and Vanity or Pride; which, we ſee, when 
in an extrava 1055 Degree, will have the ſame 


ina in a bject of little Extent, as of a 
Out of the former Charadteriſtics, 


we. => had Inſtances enough of indolent 
taking upon Truſt, in the crouded Inſtances of 
Plagiariſm produced in the Second Section; 3 
we are not to expect it here, as to the main 


Part of the Criticiſm, the Story of Lucullus; 


New Diſcovery in this being his Lordſhip's 
profeſſed Object; nor indeed much of falſe 


Colour ing, or carols Reading in Four Pages 
and Half, which is all remaining that relates 
to it. Be there what there will, much, or 
: little, or nothing, 'twill appear in the Exa- 
mination. TD) 


Now ſuch an Examination does, in the 
Nature of it, include an Examination of all 


_ the Particulars of the Critique; but unfor- 


tunately a Detail of Particulars, unleſs they 
are intereſting, is in its Nature too a tedious 
Detail ; and the Particulars before us can be 
intereſting to none but thoſe, who have ſome 
Taſte for Criticiſm, or ſome Curioſity about 
Bolingbrokeiſin. I think it highly provident 
to premiſe this for my own Sake, leſt an in- 
different Reader ſhould miſtake the Author 
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ka. [36] 
far the Subject, and impute the Dulneſz of 
that to me. 1 would therefore adviſe the 
more intelligent of my Readers, if they — 
they have not the Spirit of Criticiſm, or t 
Curiofity about Bolingbroktiſm, Pretty ftrong 
upon them, to get their Sn Boxes in Rea- 
dineſs before they Proceed farther, and, as 
ſoon as ever they perceive the Muſcles of their 
Mouths begin to be diſpoſed towards Ofct- 
tation, to apply the Soporifuge Pinch (which 
Help to thinking, by frequent Application 
to the End of the Noſe, I look upon as no 
| Inconfiderable one among the Diſcoveries of 
the Moderns), and ſo zoties  quoties, through 
the whole Operation. But, left they ſhould 
be tempted to Hing away the Book, inſtead 
of faking the Snuff- Box, I do aſſure them, 
that, dull as the Subject is, they will be ſur- 
priſed at many Things they will find. As 
to thoſe fine Gentlemen, who have had the 
Misfartune of a weak Mother, or a Conſti- 
tution too delicate for the Fatigue of any 
Education beyond a French one, and /o much 
of Italian, as may enable them to attend at 
an Opera or Burleſta, with Decency, I have 
taken the Pains, for their Sakes, to tranſlate 
the Latin, and throw the Original into the 
Margin, as it would be too much Trouble 
for 


[37]. 


for Bull to get up and reach Monfieur Mon- | 
gault, ſhould he 14324 the Mahog ogany Book - 
=. Theſe Gentlemen therefore cannot, 

I think, in good Manners, but take 811 


3x» 


52 Trouble for c once of ea the 7 


141 


44 Tatullus, after he had book choſen 1 


« ſul, obtained by Intrigue the Government 
* Gi licia, and 0 put himſelf into a Situ- 
ation of commanding the Noman Army 
« againſt M1THRIDATES : Tully had the 
« ſame Government afterwards *. This is 
true literally, but for all that is falſe Colour- 
ing : For, as to the U/e his Lordſhi p intends 
it, the Caſe of Cicero was very different from 
that of Lucullus. Lucullus intrigued for the 


Province; Cicero had it much againſt his 


Will; and, when he was forced to have it 


from his very firſt ſetting out, intrigued 


againſt keeping it longer than his Year +. 
Lucullus went on Purpoſe to a War, and was 
therefote intent on every Means of preparing 
himfelf for it : Cicero went to a peaceful Pro- 
vince, and hoped for nothing more. Lucullus 
hoped to gather. Laurels, and Money too, 
and he did both in Abandance : Cicero feared 


25 Let. Hiſt. p- 24». 5 +;Ep. ad Att. L v. c. Ig 2. 
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eo 
nothing more 3 ate l 1elds which La 
| duced the one, and his Point of Ambition was 
to ſhew* himſelf ſuperior to all Temprations 
of the 8 Sthe ther . It will not therefore follow, 
from a Saubere of Circumſtances, as his 
Lordibip would mier, that Cirero had 
< read and queſtioned at leaſt as much as 
& Lucullus ; indeed the contrary may. be 
fairly inferred from the Difference of Cir- 
eins. . Now, if the noble Critic. did 
not attend to theſe Differences of Circum- 
ſtance, . it was « carele eſs Reading: af he 
did, and, unwittingly inferred this, was 
wrong . Reaſoning ; if knowingly, | 1 Was 
TW, Mz hiſrepreſentation. ar Locks a 
F. He had. no Mitanmvares, nor any 
« other Enemy of Conſequence oppoſed to 
« him.“ What need then of his reading and 
queſtioning as much as Lucullus? Tis true 
he had none ſuch at his firſt ſetting out for 
his Provirice; but ſurely his Lordſhip had for- 
t Procorus, and the Parthians, af terwards, 
who, ſince the Fate of Craſſus, were become 
as formidable to the Romans, as Mithri- 
dates had ever been; n and to none of the 


N 


* Ep. ad Att. l. v. paſſim. + Let, Hiſt. p. 25. 


Romans 


| 55 


Rosen whore than' to the Proconithl of 2 
licia, whoſe Province they hovered over, 
and threatened with | an virus tion. This he 
was to cover from a dreaded Enemy, and a 
great Army *. What again is this, norance, 
or i ul Miſrepreſentation? If the former, 
tis owing to CARELESS READING, which 
indeed is the natural Effect of that Impetu- 
ofity for the Fame of new Diſcovery, which 
will not ſuffer Examination ; for, had his 
Lordſhip examined, had he even riah the 
Letter to Atticus he himſelf below quotes 
(which can be no other than the 20th of the 
5th Book, for in no other Cicero laughs at 
his Generalſhip), he would have ſeen enough 
of the Parthians to have engaged him to 
look farther; and, if he had but looked Two 
Letters back, and to another, which that 
directs to, he cquld not have ſaid what he 
has, without 4 Deſgn to impoſe on his 
Reader, and to cover the Impoſition with 
the Expreſſion, He had no Enemy any Con- 
ſequence opPOSkED to him; which, if in- 
tended of the Manner in which Mitbri dates 
was oppoſed to Lucullus, by Battles, and 
Sieges, and Conqueſts, is true indeed; but, 


* * ad Att. I. v. p. 15, 18. and Letter to the Senate, 
Famil. xv. E. 1. 


4 — 


49] 
if it be. ann of the Inſignificance of 
the military Serviees of Cicero, the it 
conveys to every Reader is as much a Falſe- 
hood, as if it had been couched in the 
plaineſt Terms, and i is, in S wh his 
Lordſhip has charged upon Cicero. 


« All his military. Feats confified in | Lal 
&« prizing and pillaging a Parcel of Higb- 
anders, and wild Cilicians. How pic- 

tureſque his Lordſhip is, may be ſeen in the 
ſame Letter to Aiticus, which he does not 
include in the Charge of pompous Bur- 
leſque, and in which, as in all his Corre- 
ſpondence with him, he, to uſe Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's Term, freely anmaſts bimſelf *. 
This indeed is the only one, which the ſaga- 
cious Critic has left us the Uſe of, as thoſe to 
Cælius and Cato, in which the petitions of 
the Campaign are likewiſe treated, are pro- 
ſcribed. It was not quite ſo provident, or 
his Lordſhip did not read it, which I am in- 
clined rather to think, to leave us this; for 
this alane, which has the Critic's own Sanc- 
tion, will do. Here (in Mount Amanus) 
on the 3d of the Ides of OfFober, we cut 
ce to Pieces a great N umber of the Enemy 


* Lett, Hiſt, 5 p. 163. 


00 Their 


F 4x } 


Forts, which were ivery; rang; we 


— burnt, Pontinuss — 


« his Lieutenant Genetals) having come upon 
* the Night, and we in the Morn- 
ing: We hat the Title of Imperator con- 

<4, ferred. on us by the Army *;” Here the 

Burleſque certainly lies in the noble Critic's 
Deſeription; he ſhould howeyer at leaſt have 
finiſhed his Picture, traveſtied theſe caſſella 


munitifſima into Cottages, and added, burn: 


their Hutts about their Ears. I preſume we 
may be allowed to borrow ſore Particulars; 
by way of Comment on this,. from the Let- 


ter to Cato, provided we leave out the hm 
pous manner. We find that there were Six 


of theſe Forts taken by Storm, and Three 
Towns, and ſeveral more of the Forts burat; 
and that the Attack laſted from Break of 
Day till Four o Clock in the Afternoon. 

But, if this would not paſs with his Lord- 
ſhip for more than PILLAGING, he had be- 
fore him, in the fame Letter to Atticus, a 

long and regular Siege. We carried on 
9 Lines of Circumvallation round Pinde- 


* Hic 4. d. II. Id. Our. magnum nu mer um hoſtium 
cecidimus. Caſtella munitiſſima nocturno Pontim ad- 
ventu, noſtroa matutino, cepimus, incendimus. Impera- 
teres appellats ſumut. Ep. 20. | 
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4 niffn;whictuts avery-ſtrong Town: fthe 


© free Cilicians, and has ever been in Arms (a 
ſavage and fierce People, and provided 
mn with-every thing neceſſary for their De- 
©« fence Je. By the Help of a very great 

2 — Eſpaliers, a very high Tower, 
great Plenty of Slings, a great many | 
"Archers, - with great Pains and Prepara- 


cc 


tions, a great many of our People wounded, 


and without any Misfortune to the Army, 
ve have carried our Point. And a jovial Sa- 
ce furnalia in truth we have had *.“ The 


Place ſurrendered on the FirſtDay of theSatur- 


nalia, or Feſtival of Saturn, after a Siege of 


Fifty-ſeven Days. And yet this is with Lord 
Bolingbroke no more than ſurprizing and pil- 
laging a Parcel of WII p Cilicians. Now 
theſe wild Cilicians were a mountainous 
People, that never had been ſubdued before, 


bn by — urn the moſt 


* Nos Pindeniſſum, oval oppidum na mum Ele- 
thero cilicum omnium memoria in armis uit, (feri homines 
er acres, et omnibus rebus ad defendendum parati) cinæi- 
mus vallo et foſſa : aggere maximo, vincis, turri altiſſima, 
magna tormentorum copia, multis ſagittariis, magno labore 
apparatu, multis ſauciis nofiris, incolumi exercitu, nego- 


trum confecimus. Hilara ſant Saturnalia. Ib. the agger, 


vince et turris, the Reader will find very n deſcribed 
in Vegetius. 


. 


| or: Fare Circle, which his — 
ouſly, and very juſtly, interprets W1LD: 


—— we often giving the Name of 


FREE to what is vERY WILD, to wild think · 
18, and ü writing, as is moſt evident. 
Now tho theſe wild Cilicians are no very 
great Inſtance: of Lord Bolingbrote s Greek, 
and his Learning, yet the whole Deſcription 


is, or I am much miſtaken, n _ 


of his STRONG Corona m. year 


«rho: — may oſſibiy thank. on this 


State of the Caſe, unconnected as it is with 
the Circumſtances of the Roman Affairs in 
the Eaſt, that the noble Romans Head might 
not be ſo much turn'd with Vanity, as the 
noble Briton would repreſent. A Stratagem, 
not unbecoming the beſt General, wasſhew'd 
in the Surprize of the Mountaineers, in the 
Firſt Inſtance : And a Town in the ſtrongeſt 
Situation, and ſupplied with all Neceſſaries, 
and the Inhabitants bold and fierce, was, 
after a long Siege, reduced, in the Second ; 
a People was ſubdued, which never had been 
before, and the Province freed from the Pil- 
* Famil. Ep. I. xv. Ep. 4. | 
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lges abd:Phitder-6f them, to which it had 
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zo ver nor, he would: have conſultell the In- 
tereſt of his Province; and, in fubduing''a 


People never ſubdued before, would, like. a 


good Citien, have done Honour to his 
Country in a national Point LY But; if we 
conſider it under the Circumſtances in which 
did, the Cämpaign of Tally will appeùr much 


more conſiderable. The Roman Govern- 
ments were become a Fund to maintain the 


Ambition or Luxury of the Roman Ma- 
giſtrates. Laws were, almoſt every Year, 
made to redreſs the Grievance, the Penalties 
were increaſed, the Subterfuges provided 
againſt, and the Roman Forum ſwarmed with 
Proſecutions. on theſe Laws; but, inſtead of 


 redrefſing the Grievances, all tended only to 


zncreaſe them *; and the poor People were 
obliged, not only to raiſe enough to glut the 
rapacious Governor himſelf, but to enable 


him to bribe his Judges, in caſe of Proſe- 


Dio Caſſius has ſomething of this in his Account of 


| Gabinius, at the End of the 39th Book; but the whole 


of it can only be ſeen, in its juſt Light, from the general 
Hiſtory of theſe Times; many Inſtances occur in the 


Works of Cicero. 


4 cution. 


| L 45 ] DD | 
coution. One Inſtance may ſuffice to ſſiety, 
how many, and how rich, the Perquiſites of 
Government were, even in Caſes which muſt; 
in their Nature, fall under the Diſeretion of 
Governors: In the Province of Cilicia, y. 
prus alone, which was an Appendage of it, 
uſed to make a Preſent of ony Two: hundred 
Attic Talents, to be eaſed from furniſhing 
Winter-Quarters to the Roman Troo 
which, according to Arbuthnor's Tables, is 
11, 200 J. Sterling . How much could an 


artful Governor, by a good Management of 


this one Terror only, be able to raiſe? 
Tis no Wonder therefore, if the Roman 
Provinces were well diſpoſed, whenever a fa- 
vourable Opportunity flattered ' their Hopes, 
to change their Maſters. Appius, Cicero's 
Predeceſſor, had been ſuch a wild Beaſt, as 
his Succeflor, in Confidence to Atticus, calls 
him, that he had quite devoured the Pro- 
vince. The Afatic Provinces were threatened 
with an Invaſion of the Parihians : Cappa- 
docia was all in a Ferment with Plots, and 
* Ad Attic, I. v. Ep. 21. The Computation here 
made is by the leaſt, or common Attic Talent; and, in 
the Number CC, all the Editions and MS. agree; and 


indeed the Truth of the Reading doth not depend on this 


Place alone, but is confirmed by other Places in the 
ſame Ep. 


inteſtine 
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[46] 
inteſtine Parties, and ready to burſt into a 
Flame: The Partbians were advanced to 
the Neighbourhood of it, through which, as 
it was an open Country, and not guarded 
with thoſe Paſſes which Cilicia was on the 
Side of Syria, it was expected they were to 
penetrate into the interior Provinces: The 
neighbouring King of Armenia was a cloſe 
Ally of the Partbians, and the little Princes 

on the Frontiers, inſtead of being diſpoſed 
to aſſiſt heartily either, were waiting to ſee, 
which of the Two was to be their Maſters. 
In this Situation was Cicero, when he was 
obliged not only to cover Cappadocia, but to 
reſtore Order and Tranquillity there, and to 
ſupport, by the expreſs Order of the Senate, 
Ariobarzanes on the Throne. A delicate 
Situation undoubtedly, and in which Cicero 
owed more to his civil Virtues, than his mi- 
litary Skill or Strength“. From the Time 
he ſet his Foot on the Shore of Aſia, he 
ſhewed ſuch an Example of Moderation, 
ſuch an Abſtinence from all Preſents and Per- 
quiſites, ſuch a Tenderneſs for the People, 
ſuch a reconciling Addreſs, Things they were 


For theſe ſeveral Particulars, ſee Fam, 1. xv. Ep. 2, 
3. 1. ad Att. I. v. E. 18. for this is the Order of Tine 
in which they were written. 


= 


[#] 


ſe unuſcd to, that he was lock d upon as 


ſomething more than Man; and the Fame 
of him reached his Province before he did 
himſelf. He had but juſt time to confirm 
the great Opinion they had conceived of him, 


before he was to ſet out for the Army. 
Whether it was, that this had diſconcerted 
the Hopes of the Partbians, or that they 
were ſtruck with his Name, or were not ap- 


prized of his Weakneſs, they turned off to 


the Side of Cilicia, and ſet down before An- 
tioch, which Caffius defended, Cicero, in 
Five Days, intirely re-eſtabliſhed the Affairs 
of Cappadocia, ſecured the Roman Ally in 
the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, and 
advanced towards Cilicia with all Diligence; 
his Vanguard ſurprized and cut to Pieces Part 


of the Parthian Troops, which had entered 
the Paſſes of Cilicia; and Pacorus, with the 


Parthian Army, on hearing of Cicero's Ap- 
proach, retreated from before Antioch, and 
gave Caſſius an Opportunity of harraſſing 
their Rear, The Mountaineers of Amanus 
were in the Parthian Intereſt, and waited 
with Impatience for their Arrival. He took 
the- Opportunity of putting it out of their 

Power to favour the Attempts of the Par- 
thians 
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| ail only-«f what Importance the ſube 


148] 
chat Way, and — 
eure n bete um to the N. 
een . ee 6d bactg ssi AI Iv 
| ty Ut - Et aloft! 


Tis an vnidy Matte fo this View to — 


that mountainous Tract was, at that June⸗ 


tute; to the Ramans; but how great the Set- 
vices of the Proconſul of C:/zcza in that Year 
had been. How widely different from the 
Truth then is Lord Bolingbrotes Reæpre- 


ſentation of the Matter? And what is mate 
memorable, all theſe Particulars are drawn 
from thoſe very Letters, which Lord Bo- 
lingbrote cites to ſhew the Vanity and Fu- 
tility of the Man. How can one forbear 


admiring at that Rapidity of Genius, which, 


when his Sagacity has found out ſomething 
new, which ſtrikes his Imagination, and pro- 
miſes literary Fame, can fkim over the 


Whole, pick out what is for his Purpoſe, 


and make the Author ſpeak juſt what he 
himſelf pleaſes, and cite his Authority for 


that which he directly contradicts. Such is 


the magic Hand of Lord | Bolzngbroke, nor 


can I forbear applying to his Lordſhip's new 


Diſcoveries, his own Words againft : thoſe 


* Sce the Letters above, and Ep. ad Att. I. v. Ep. 20. 
— | Necro- 


[49 J 
Necromanerre a eben 1 inert 
my Lond. all thefe Difcoveries are fo many 
jijnchanted Caftlles, they appear to be ſome» 
_ « thing, they are nothing but Appearances 2 
fixe them too diffolve the Charm“ (that is, 
my, « and they vaniſh from the 
«<8 _ *Fis not fair to infer all from 
one BG but tis fair to. ſuſpet? all, and 
to inſer the Neceflity of the Examination of 
all, from one Inſtance, of all the Parts of 
which the ſame will be found true; of that 
Part in the next Place, where his Lordſhip 
deſcribes Cicero's Account of his own Actions, 
which has as much of the inchanted Caſtle, 


44 che former, where his N deſcribes 
thoſe Actions.” h 


Pp” SE 2 T. V. 


x7 HAT follows has another of the Free- 
thinker's Characteriſtics of the andi ſ⸗ 

ciplin 'd Genius, ꝛubo cannot be relied on, which 
indeed was little to be expected in ſo ſhort 
a Piece, any more than Want of Confitency ; 
I mean Want of Order, or Diſtinctneſs in 
the Thoughts; a Confuſion always the Caſe, 
When a Man himſelf does not well know. 
what he means. 


Lett. Hiſt. p. 8. 


The 
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[50] 

The ingenious Critic. proceeds, . yet he 
« aflumed the Airs of a Conqueror, and de- 
11 ſcribed his Actions in ſo pompous a man- 
« ner, that the Account becomes Burleſque. 
« He laughs indeed, in one of his Letters to 
t Atticus, at his Generalſhip ; but, if. we 
* turn to thoſe he wrote to Coelius Rufus, 
« and to Cato, upon this Occaſion, or to 
© thoſe, wherein he expreſſes to Atticus his 
<« Reſentment againſt Cato for not propoſing, 

e in his Favour the Honours uſually decreed 

* to Conquerors, we may ſee how Vanity 
<« turned his Head, and how impudently he 
e inſiſted on obtaining a Triumph.” Now, 
what does ASSUMING THE AIRS OF A CON- 
QUEROR here mean? His aſſuming the Title 
and Inſignia of IMpERATOR? Surely that is 
no Proof of Vanity in Cicero, which every 
| Roman in thoſe Circumſtances did, after he 
was hailed ſuch by the Army. Are we then 
to underſtand them as referring to the Words 
— &« and deſcribed bis Actions in /o 

&« pompous a manner, that the Account be- 
« comes Burleſque ?” or of © pretending to 
te the Honours uſually decreed to Conquerors?” | 
Or of the Yanity of both?” Again, the 
LETTERS To CoELIUs AND CATo, AND 
10 ATTICUS ABOUT Caro, are to prove 

n 1 


b. 7 

| ſomething ; ; but what? By their Connection 
with the Airs of a Congueror, and the pom- 
pous manner of Deſcription i in the Period be- 
fore, one would imagine they were to prove, 
that, be the ſame Thing, or Two diſtinct 
Things there meant: But, by the Connection 
with what follows in this Period, one would 
think, that by them we were to ſee ſome- 
thing elſe, how Vanity had turned his 
Head, and bow impudently he inſiſted on 
« obtaining a Triumph.” Here again the 
latter Part of the Sentence is clear; but what 

is the Vanity meant of? tis ſcarce the ſame 
as the Inpudence, with which it is connected; 
one ſhould think rather it ſhould be the Va- 
nity of pretending to what he had the Impu- 
pudence to infift on: But is the Vanity con- 
fined to this, excluſive of the Vanity of the 
Deſcription before mentioned, or incluſive 
of it? So confuſed and perplexed, in ſo little 
a Compals, is the Order here of his Lord- 
ſhip's Thoughts! But, as indiſtinct and jum- 
bled as the Thoughts are, tis plain enough 
however, from the Whole of them, that 
Three Charges, very injurious to Cicero's 
Character, are here brought againſt him = — 
That he has deſcribed his Actions in ſo pom- 
pous a manner, that the Account becomes 
5 9 Bur- 


— 


Burleſque: That he had the Vanity to ex- 
pect the Honours uſually decreed to Conque,. 
rors, without any tolerable Pretenſions to 
them: That, notwithſtanding the Repulſe 
he met with, he impudently inſiſted an ob- 
taining a Triumph. Tis as plain too, that 
the Letters here mentioned are brought to 
prove theſe, tho which are to prove which 
does not appear; but what they do prove, or 
whether they prove any thing, will be ſeen 
by examining the Contents of theſe Letters, 
with reſpec to theſe Three Accuſations. 


I cannot here but remind the gentle 
Reader, for his own Sake, of the Suuf-Bex; 
and, for mine, of the Diſtinction between 
Author and Subject, before mentioned. If 
he fears, becauſe he has „elt, the Tedioufneſs 
of Detail, he cannot however but ſee the 
Neceſſity of it; there is no ſhewing the cone 
Fuſed Order of a Man's Thoughts, without 
entering minutely into that Order, and ſhew- 
ing the Confuſion of the Connection. But 
what is a greater Misfortune ſtill, if it does 
not appear whether it be this, or that, or 
| £other, which a Man means; and this, and 
that, and other, happen to be falſe, every 
one mult be detected, 
| Now, 


[53 
Now, as to dhe Firſi, Ciceros pompous ri. 
Adiculaus Deſcription of bis Actions: In Nhat 
is gited from his Correſpondence with Ai. 
icus, about Cato, tho there be much Re- 
ſeutmant, there is no Deſcription at all of his 
Actions in it: For the Proof of this, there- 
fore, we are to have Recourſe to the Letters 
to Coelius and Cato. Nor is there but one 
Letter to Coelius, and one to Cato, in which 
he gives any Account of theſe Actions; ſo 
as he might be otherwiſe, by the Ambiguity 
of his Lordſhip's Expreſſion, the Letters be 
wrote to Coelius and to Cato, which may be 
meant of ee to each, as well as af one to 


1 « He laughs indeed, 8 A 
Atticus, at his Generalſhip ; but if we turn 
to thoſe to Coelius Now he happens, in 
the Letter to Colius, to make as merry wth 
his Generalſhip, as he does in that to Atticus. 
Cicero was known to be one of the greateſt 
Laughers of his Age; His Jokes and bong 
Mots were in every-body's Mouth, A Col. 
lection was made of them, as well as of his 
Letters, in Three Books, ſaid to be by the 
a Hand too, his favourite Tyro's, in which 
there 
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there was ſome Traſh ; but the great Cæſar, 

who, as well as our greater Bacon, diverted 
himſelf with making a Je- Boob, under the 
Title of Apophthegms, had ſo nice a Taſte in 
the Ciceronian Sales, that, when any ſpurious = 
were brought him, he would readily diſtin- 
guiſh them from the true Ciceronian, and 
not admit them into his Collection . So 
great a Laugher was pleaſed with Men like 
himſelf, and had his Familiars of this Turn, 
With whom he laughed when preſent, and by 
Letter when abſent. Among his - Corre- 
ſpondencies, which are left, there are ſome 
of theſe remaining, as his Letters to Papi- 
rias Pætus, Volumnius, Trebatius, &c. which 
are almoſt intirely humorous. Coelius was 
one of theſe merry Familiars, and remark- 
able for his Urbanity, or terſe humorous 
Wit; he had been a Diſciple of Cicero's, and 
made one of the moſt conſiderable Figures 
among the Orators of the ſecond Claſs, that 
is, of thoſe who were inferior to none but 
Cicero, Hortenſius, &c. Þ+ and was beſides a 
Stateſman, The Letters to him are of the 
mixt kind, partly ſerious as the Subject, and 


Quint. Inſt. I. vi. c. 3, in the Beginning. Cic. in 
Fam Ep. 


* Quint. ib, I. ult, cap. ult. Ib. I. vi. c. 2. de orator. 


partly 


ts 1 

partly humorous, as the Characters of the Cor- 
reſpondents required; and theſe ſo remark- 
_ ably blended together, that, in one upon the 
moſt ſerious of Subjects, the Civil War then 
broke out between Pompey and Ceſar, in 

which the Two Friends eſpouſed different 
Intereſts, and from the moſt ſerious and me- 
lancholy Situation of Mind, Cicero could not 
end the Epiſtle without falling i into the uſual 
Turn of his Correſpondence with him #*: 
Nor. is there a ſingle Letter to Coelius, but 
what has this Mixture of the humorous. In 
the Letter his Lordſhip refers to for this ſo- 
lemn Strut of Cicero, the Account is ſo far 
from pompous, that it is interſperſed with 
this Humour through the Whole; nor is there 
any pompous Expreſſion in it, but what is 
humorous, and the Humour of which lies in 
the very Pomp of it. He begins the Subject 
in his uſual Vein. « As you wiſhed, 1o it 
« is; for you would feign, you ſay, that I 
0 ſhould have juſt ſo much to do, as might 
< be ſufficient for a Bit of Laurel +;” and it 
ends juſt in che ſame Strain: There is not 


* Fam. L. ii. Ep. 16. 


+ Ut optaſti ita ęſt, velles enim, ais, tantummado ut 


baberem negotii, quod efſet ad laureolam Jai, ad. Fam. 
L. ii, Ep. 10. | 


above 


[ 561 | 

above an Expreſſion or 'Two, which can be 
miſtaken for the faſtuous, and thoſe by none 
who are acquainted with the manner of the 


Author in theſe Letters. Speaking of his 
March from Cappadocia to Amanus, he ſays, 
that his Name gave Authority to his 
Arms, among thoſe who did not now 
<« him; for tis great in theſe Parts: Is this 
c“ he who ſaved the City? Whom the Se- 
% nate Vou know the reſt *,” He is laugh- 
ing at the People, who concluded he muſt 
be a great Warrior, becauſe they had heard 
ſo mach of him, and at his Generalfhip, that 
git was thoſe who did not know him, that 
were afraid. of him. After his Account of 
the Siege of Pindeniſſus, in which he was 
chen very buſy, he adds, «© he wants nothing 
* to the acquiring of the greateſt Glory, but 
* Nr NAME oF a Town T,“ laughing at 
the Obſcurity of the Name Pindeniſſus, a 
Name perhaps never heard of at Rome be- 
fore. That this is the Meaning of Cicero, the 
Beginning of the Letter to Atticus, on the 
taking the Place, is a ſufficient Proof. On 


* Apud eos qui me non norant. Multum eft enim in 
bus. locts 1 le qui urbem? quem Senatus f noſli 
| ra. 1 0 n | 


it  Mihi ad ſummom gloriam nibil deeft-nift-nomen op- 
$141, . 5 
7 1 5 * ae 
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« the Morning of the Saturnalia the Pinde- 
& niſſians ſurrendered, the Forty-ſeyenth 
© Day after we began the Siege. Who (the 
« Plague) are theſe Pindeniſians? Who are 
they? you'll fay: I never heard of the 
«© Name before. Could I make them Cilicia, 
« Aitolia, or Macedonia ? I have done 


as much as could. be done, and 'tis not my 
Fault if the People have no Name. - He cons 
tinues to Chelius, but if I take it, as I hope 
I ſhall, then truly I will notify it in Form, 
At preſent I have wrote you this, that you 


„ might be in Hopes of obtaining what you 


% wiſhed for ,. the Bit of Laurel in the 


Beginning of the Letter. How pompous 


no is all this? The Letter to Coelius there- 
fore, inſtead of ſhewing what Lord Boling- 
broke intended, ſhews only, that his Lord- 
ſhip underſtood neither the Charaffer of 
Coelius, nor the general Turn of the Epiſtles 
to him, nor tis in particular; and that, if 
he ever read it, he took for the ſolemnly ſe- 
* Saturnalibus man? ſe mihi Pindeniſſe dediderunt, ſep- 
Timo et quinquageſimo die, poſtquam oppugnare eos eepimus. 
Qui (malum) iſti Pindeniſſæ? qui ſunt? inquies : nomen 
audivi nunquam. Quid ego faciam ? potui Ciliciam, 
fEtoliam, aut Macedoniam reddere ? ad Att. I. v. Ep. 20. 
+ Quod ſi, ut ſpero, cepero ; tum vero literas pu- 


blice mittam. Hæc ad te in præſenti ſcripli, ut ſperes 
te aſſequi id quod optaſſes. | 
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rious, Expreſſions of mere Humour. A merry 
Miſtake indeed, and not very worthy of 
Lord Bolingbrole s Diſcernment! But he 
was in 700 great a: — Or in * ut an . 
mour, to relifh them, , 

As to o the Letter t to Cat, it ; will 15 n i 
Allowed, that, if CIcERO could write in ſuch 
a pompous ridiculous manner of his Actions, 
be they what they would, to'CaTo, he 
muſt be not only ridiculouſly vain, but down- 
right nad. Tis Part of the Orator's Trade 
to ſuit his manner to the Men he would per- 
ſuade; and the Roman Orator, in order to 
bring the rigid Stoic into his Meaſures, ad- 
dreſſes him in a manner, that muſt neceſſa- 
rily make himſelf ridiculous to every common 
Man, If the Latin Reader will be at the 
'Trouble of turning to the Letter, which is 
the Fourth of the 15th Book of the Familiar 
Epiſtles, I will promiſe him, that the Plea- 
ſure he will receive from it will abundantly 
compenſate the Trouble. He will there 
find fo much Art and proper Addreſs to Caro, 
as to be in no Doubt about the Man's Head 
who wrote it: But he will be ſtruck with 
Wonder, as he reads Cicero's Relation of his 
| Actions, and wonder more as he goes on, and 


begin 


59 
begin to doubt, whether his own Had be 
unt turned; for, if it is not, Lord Boling= 

broke's muſt, or he never could have looked 

into the Letter he quotes. The Whole of it 
is fo void of Rhetorical Flouriſh and Orna- 
ment, is ſo zaked and plain an Expoſition of 
Facts, the Motives and Reaſons of his Con- 
duct, that one cannot but be aſtoniſhed, that 
it ever could be conſtrued into ſo © pom- 
e pous a Deſcription of his Actions, that the 
 * Account becomes Burleſque.” Nay, the 
very Art of it lies in the Plainneſs of it; 
which is the more remarkable, becauſe, as 
ſoon as ever the General has done ſpeaking of 
his Actions, the Orator, paſſing on to another 
Subject, Cato, raiſes, his Voice, and ſhews 
another manner. The Part of the Letter, in 
which Cicero relates his Actions, is too long 
to be tranſcribed: It may be enough perhaps 
to obſerve, that his Deſcription of the prin- 
cipal military Affair of the Year, that of Pin. 
deniſſus, is in the ſame Terms as in the Let= 
ter to Atticus before produced, with only 
this Addition to the Account of the Line of 
Circumvallation, ſex caſtellis, caſtriſque maxi- 
mis ſepi. This the Reader may take as a 
Specimen of the Whale, and be aſſured, that 
there is nothing thro' the Whole that has 
12 more 
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[/ 60 F 
more Pomp than the Words there bloat, 
So that, inſtead of Ciceros burleſquing his 
own Actions, by the pompous manner in 
which hedeſcribes them, the Truth is, that his 
Lordſhip has burleſqued Adiions, conſiderable 
in themſelves; but much more fo in the Con- 


jecture and Circumſtances in which they 


were done, by the Ridiculouſneſs of his 2 
ſeription. 


What now muſt we ſay of a Reading ſo 
CARELESS, as to cite only two Places for the 
Proof of a Thing, both of which are a direct 


| Proof of the contrary? Need there any far- 


ther Inſtance of that Mark of the Free- 
thinker's GENIus NOT TO BE RELIED ON? 
Nor can this be avoided, but by ſaying, that 
he never looked into the Places he cites ; 
which is to excuſe one Fault by another, 


and a greater: For tis to ſuppoſe a Man to 


gratify his Thirſt for Fame, at the Expence 
of another's, without minding what he ſays, 


and boldly cite Things for Proofs, without 


troubling his Head in the leaſt, whether they 
be ſo or not, This is a Mark which the 
Freethinker has not; tis to be hoped indeed, 
that tis far from being frequent enough to be 


comprehended under General Criteria; nor 


does | 


[ 63 Þ 
does it riſe out of the natural Turn of ſuch a 
Genius as he is giving the Criteria of; nor 
out of the natural Paſſions and Habits of 
ſuch a Genius; tis a Vice which the dulleſt 
of Men may have as well as the wittieft; 
and which, to the Paſſion for Fame, which 
may be common to both, adds only a high 
Degree of Malevolence, and a bold defying all 
Truth, and Regard to all Decency; when this 
Character is added to the Man of Parts, it 
makes him indeed the more miſchie vous, to 
be one of the moſt odious "ee 7 Bocieg. 


If we ſuppoſe theſe 10 ters to Coelius and 
Cato, to refer to the other Part of the Sar- 
caſm on Cicero, that Vanity had turned 
& his Head, and he impudently inſiſted on a 
“ Triumph,” they are however a Prooß 
_ againſt the former, © that he burleſqued 
his own Actions by the pompous manner 
« in which he talked of them; becauſe 
there is no Place in which he talks of theſe 


Actions, but theſe two, and the Letter to 


[6] 
8 Fer d, eee 


7E are ta confider then g r 
wt and © thoſe wherein he expreſſes = 
&« Atticus his Reſentment” againſt Cato for 
<< not propoſing, in his Favour, the Honours 
= "uſually decreed to Conquerors,” as a Proof 
& how Vanity bad turned his Head ;” ſup- 
poſing this Vanity to reſpect an unreaſonable 
Pretenfion to thoſe Honours, But here 
again, what are thoſe Honours ? are they the 
fame as the Triumph, which he not only 
vainly aſpired to, but impudently inſiſted on? 
or are they different from it ? A Reader, 
who was to form his Idea of this only from 
Lord Bolingbroke, would conclude from his 
Words, that Cicero had the Vanity to apply 
to Cato for the Favour of propoſing, in his 
behalf, the Honours which were the uſual 
Rewards of Conqueſt; that Cato refuſed it, 
as not thinking the Actions, on which he 
founded this Pretenſion, worthy of them; 
that Cicero greatly reſented this, and not- 
withſtanding impudently inſiſted on obtain- 
ing thoſe Honours, that is, a Triumph. Now 
ſuch a Repreſentation as this, is all, from one 
End to the other, Miſrepreſentation or Con- 


fuſion. The Confuſion lies ann in this, 
that 


1.637 
that the noble Critic) ſeems to have Blended 
and confounded” different and diſtinct Ho- 
nours with one another, or at leaſt has not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed them to make his 
Meaning clear : Here therefore I am obliged 
again to perform the Office of a Commentator 
on his Lordſhip, and to make hat clear, 

without which the 9 cannot be ſo. 


The ſion N owed the Succeſs of 
their Arms, next to their conſtant Employ- 
ment in them, to nothing more than the 
Reward, which military Bravery met with, 
from the meaneſt Soldier up to the General 
himſelf; and theſe too ſuch as coff the State 
nothing, Thus military Glory became the 
national Paſſion. After any conſiderable At- 
chieyement, which they thought deſerved 
the Honour, the Army hailed their General 
with the Acclamation of IMPERATOR, .who 
thenceforward uſed, and was addreſſed by, 
that Title, in all Letters, public as well as 
private. He, his Lictors, his Letters in 
which he notified his Succeſs to the Senate, 

were. crowned with Laurel. Theſe were 
Honours which the Army itſelf conferred, 
the reſt the Senate gave, The Firſt was 
1 the Supplication, or a general Rejoicing and 


Thankſ- 
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Thankſgiving to the Gods, with Secrifices 
and Feafſtings, for one or a certain Number 
of Days, according to the Importance of the 
Exploit; during which Time no Public 
Tranſactions, but thoſe of Foy and Feſtivity, 


were permitted. This was the uſual Prelude 


to the Triumph, the greateſt military Ho- 


nour, which a People, intoxicated with mi- 


litary Glory, knew; a Glory which derived 
Honour and Influence on the Conqueror's 
Poſterity; and this, when the laurelled Con- 

queror returned home, was gi ven, or re- 


el. 

o infer from the Cri 's not ditinguiſh- 
ing between the Supplication, and Triumph, 
that he did not know the Difference, would be 


| inferring too much; as It implies too groſs 


an Ignorance of che Roman Cuſtoms for a 
Man to be guilty of, who profeſſes himſelf 
ſo familiar with Livy, where a thouſand In- 
ſtances of the Difference occurs. The Truth 
of the Caſe ſeems to be, that the Difference 
not occurring very readily to his Thoughts, 
or not recollecting whether twas the Suppli- 
cation, or the Triumph, for which Cicero 
was ſoliciting Cato's Favour, and not caring 
to be at the Trouble of Inquiry, he ſecured 

himſelf 
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| inſtead of an Ignotance which would re- 
feta Diſgrace on every Man of Letters, 
the Inacuracy will furniſh an Inſtance only 

of the Free-thinker's Characters of Indo. 
lence, and Art of keeping to Generals. Be- 
ing thus extricated from the Confuſion, we 
may now apply ourſelves to the Examina- 
tion of the Truth of his Loralhip! $ e 
ſentation. 

Theſe Firſt Hinohis of the Supplication 
therefore are-what the noble Critic muſt be 
ſuppoſed to mean, by the Honours uſually de- 
creed to Conquerors, ſince it was the Suppli- 
cation which Cato did not propoſe in his Fa- 


vour, and it was Cato's Conduct with reſpect | 
to that, which Cicero reſents in the Letter to 
Atticus, to which his Lordſhip refers us. He 


has indeed been guilty of a little M. Hale, an- 
other little Inaccuracy, in ſaying it was at 
Cato's not propoſing this that Cicero expreſſes 
his Reſentment ; ; whereas it was at not voting 
for. it ; which the Letter itſelf will ſhew, as 
the Letter to Cato will, that this was all that 
he defired of him, In the Letter to Coelius, 


whatever Vanity there is, tis plainly a very 


merry one; he does not ſo much as talk ſe- 
riouſly of any Honours, and his Bit of Lau- 
1 2K rel 
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rel does obviouſly relate to h "Y 
and not the Supplication, Theſe Letters 
indeed, in their yery Nature, can only prove 
 Cicero's pretending to the Supplication, not 
the Vanity of pretending.” If he was ſuch a 
Pretender to this Honour, that ' bis Head 
muſt have been turned with Vanity firſt, it 
muſt appear from ſome other Medium than 
theſe Letters; and can there be a better than 
what the Romans themſelves thought of the 
Services of their General? That, undoubt- 
edly, will be a better Criterion of the Va- 
nity of his Pretenfions, or Reaſonableneſs of 

his N dan What he him elf 8 
or aid. T3 


een tis 8 that he had VA SALU= 
| TED IMPERATOR by the Army: But his 
Lordſhip may ſay, in complimenting him, 
they complimented fhemſelves. Be it ſo; 
let the Senate then be Judge; for whether 
the heads of the Army were turned with 
the Vanity of afetted Conqueſt, as well as 
their General, or Lord  Bolingbroke's with 
the Vanity of new Diſcovery, and lite- 
rary Fame, will appear by the Reception 
which the Senate gave the Literæ Laureate 
of this new Imperator, when, after taking 
the Capital of the WILD Cilicians, he no- 

tified 


TOLL 
tied in form to them his 2 expect- 
ing the Honour uſually dec reed to Conquerors; 
that is, a Supplication, or -public''Thank(s 

giving. It will, I pteſume, be allowed, that 
the Roman” Senate were then better Judges 
of the Nature of theſe Military Feat, and 
the Importance of the Service, than Lord 
oli ngbroke, with all his fine Senſe One 
| gad Eigbt hundred "Years after, Did 
then the ConsvLs and PRATORS, and TRI. 
BUNES OF THE COMMONS, the Srxarn a 
and PEOPLE Or ROM, to Whom che 
lie Letters were directed, on the reading 
them in Senate; "order the Friends of 
M. TorLius Cicero: to take Care of che 
mock Imperator till his HEAD was BETTER 
as it was becoming the Dignity of ſo vene- 
rable a Body to have done, if it was really 
fo bad as Lord Bolingbroꝶe repteſents ? No; 
they DECREED HIM A PUBLIC ThANKS- 
B1VING to the Gods for the Bleſſing,” with 
Toch' peculiar Circumſtances as ſhew'dthe 
high Senſe of the Services he had done. We 
happen to have, to His Lotdſhip's' Cönfu- 
bon, Pekrved among the Letters of Ciceros 
Friends to him, and his to Atticus *, a more 
diſtinct Account of this than we could have 
» Cœlios, L. viii, 1 7. ad Att. L. vil. 1. 
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had, even had Livy's-. Relation been left. 
We ſee in theſe, that tho' Matters then bes 
gan to run high between the Cæſarean and 
and Pampeian Factions, that all Parties, that 
Friends and Enemies, concurred in doing 
Honour to Cicero on the Occaſion, There 
was but one Enemy | (who had been, his Com- 
petitor for the Augurate, and was then in 
the College of Pontiſices, and as one of 
them had a Power, with r egard to that Part 
of the Decree which directed the Number 
and Nature of the Sacrifices, to have hung 
n the whole Affair, and to whom he had 
neglected to write on the Occaſion, as it was 
uſual to do to all), and 2¹ Friends, who. 
prevented it from being unanimous; and 
theſe joĩned in a Propoſal of ſomething in lieu 
of the Supplication, which did more honour 
to 4 9a than the seen, itſelf. 


* 


| 3 Bolingbrote N Fas Cato did 
e not propoſe in Tullys Favour. the Honours 
te. uſually decreed to Conquerors ; that is, 
this Honour ; and that Tully warmly reſented 
this Proceeding of Cato; and he ſays true. 
But how does Lord Bol:ngbroke een 
even when he en 7 ruth ! wi. 


£61 


When Corruption crept into the Namag 
Conitation,. and. Particulars began to be 
too powerful for the Public, Party and In- 
trigue prevailed ſometimes to grant the Sup- 
plication, and ſometimes to xefuſe or delay t <a : 
Triumph, where Old Rome by no means 
would. Catos Character 1s well known, al- 
ways rigid in the Cauſe, of Virtue, and: the 
old Conſtitution. And as theſe Honours were 
ſometimes proſtituted to Intrigue and Cabal, 
it is not to be wondered if Cato was jealous 
of every Extenſion of them, as it manifeſtly 
tended to enervate that Spirit to which Rama 
owed its Greatneſs. . Now the Part. which 
Cato acted, . when he did not © propoſe in 
Ciceros Favour the Honours: uſually, de- 
©. creed to Conquerpra! Was his. K TOY 


| "Inns of propoſing, = uſual He 
the Supplication, which was the Reward of 
nere military Merit, he propoſed a more 
unuſual and greater Honour, and which he 
thought more ſuited to Ciceros peculiar Me- 
rit on the Occaſion. He regarded the Ser- 
vice Cicero had done the State, as more ow- 
ing to himſelf, his Cunducꝭ, his Moderation, 
and Innocence, (the Virtues quite oppoſite to 
the epidemical Vices of the Roman Gover- 
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hots of that Ape) t Which he Had retbneiled 


to the Public the Minds of the People, * 
fore alienated from it, than to thing 


which Military Forte, and the Bleffing or 


the Gods, had a Rhee, He ptopoſed there- 


fore à Reſolution of Senate to this Effect, 
after as warm a Speech in the Impetator's 
Praife, as the warmeſt of any of his Friends. 
As he Motion of Cato was more philoſophic 


thats Roman, little Attention was paid to it: 


One of Ciceros Friends, Fuvonius, and m_ 


Enemy Hirrus, before - mentioned; * 
ie only Senators that came into it. The 


feſt unanimouſly decreed the actoſtomary | 


HFHonours of the Bapplication ; and Cuto, to 
ſhew that he only propoſed the other as 


really more hononrable to Cicerd, attended 
the Regiſtry, and atteſted the Decree of the 
Supplication; a Thing which was never uſed 


but by thoſe who propoſed, or warmly ſup- 


ported it in the Debates. Cicero himfelf 
had a high Senſe of the extraordinary Ho- 

nour done by Cato. He not only returns 
him ſditable Thanks in his Anſwer to Catv's 
Letter on the Occaſion, but in Confidence 
to Atticus, ſpeaking of the Supplication de- 
ereed him, ſays, Which he who did not 


FE 4 bins ** more than if he had voted a 


— thouſand | 


®/thoufiwd Triumphe; „ Aud, id adh 
Place, calls his bpeooh Dioine Louder, q 


80 i hurria! has Land Bolingbroke 15 
in the Repreſentation of this Matter, when 
he ſays, Cato did not propoſe in Ciceros Fu. 
Vvour the Honours uſually decreed to Conquee 

rors, His Lordſhip has acted by Cicero on 
this Occaſion, juſt as Cxſer did by Cato; 
who, in his Letter of Congratulation to Ci. 
cero, on the Decree, triumphs in Cato's not 
. voting for it, without mentioning any thin 2 
of WW _ voted wed of it. 


In But CR is che high Senſe Cicerd' 118 & 


this extraordinary Motion of Cato conſiſtent 
with: the Reſentment he expreſſes againſt 
him, in the Letter © to Atticus, referred to by 
His Lordſhip? for fo it ſhould be, not Let- 
TERS, as he has it; another little Inſtance 
of the Exa#neſs of our Critic's reading. Has 
he here too been guilty of Miſrepreſentation? 


Why truly, if to relate a Fact without the 
Cauſe, when the relation of the Fact, with 


the Cauſe, would place the Fact in a very 
Wo Laie from that! in which it is ſeen, 
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ad he been Fx el 4 with 1 J 
N Hiſtory of this intereſting period, the Cha- 
4 , Connexions, "St. of the principal 
Perſons who figured at that time. 0n\the pub. 
tic. Stage, ſcattered" up and down in Tuwllys 
works, as ohe would imagine from his Lotd- 
ſhip's $f Letter &, he muſt have known 
the Character of Bibulus, who was Proconſul , b 
of Syria at the ſame time that Tuly wa 
of Gilicia : ; the / Terms that the two 4 I 
neighbouring Governors were on Wich re- 
ſpect to one another; that Bibulus had been | 
really. guilty of that impudent Vanity the 
Critic aſcribes to the other ; had not only no 
farprized and pill aged. a few Highlanders, 
but, attempting to rival Cicero, had been 
Chamefully beat by them on his fide Amanus, | 
having loſt a whole Regiment, with ſome 
Officers of Diſtinction; that hayivg. done no- 
thing with regard to the Parthians, he pre- | 
tended to have dne every thing ; "tar the 
next Year,” when he was under apprehen- 
ſion of Antioch's being beſieged. a fetond # 


„Lett. Hiſt, v. * 163. 


| "tk 


i 


=: 


time, and his greateſt Hope was in Cicero“ 8 


Aſſiſtance, the public Intereſt could not pre- 


vail on his private Paſſions to apply him- 


ſelf to the Proconſul of Cilicia; but his Le- 


gates and Quæſtor were forced, on their own 
Authority, to beg Cicero's Aſſiſtance; who, 


preferring his Duty to his Country to di- 


ſtreſſing a private Enemy, ſent his Troops 
to the Frontiers. All this his Lordſhip 


might have known from other Letters of the 


ſame time *, and from this very Letter he 
refers to; and yet, that Bibulus, in a moſt 
: impudent Letter, as Cicero calls it, notified 
to the Senate that he had driven the Par- 
thians out of his Province ; which public 
Letter was attended with a moſt ample Sup- 
plication + ; and this on Cato's Motion. Ci- 
cero was ſtung with Indignation at hearing 
this; and expreſſes his prefent Reſentment 
againſt Cato, in all the undiſguiſed Freedom 
of a Letter to Atticus. The Reader will 
ſee it beſt in his own Words: © Cato ſhew'd 
« his ill Will to me in a ſhameful Manner. 


He bore Teſtimony to my Superiority to 


ce all Temptations of Money, to my Juſtice, 


.* Fam £ ii. E. 19. Att. P. vi. E. 5. | 
. Bibuli impudentiſſimas literas, quas MM 
empliſf me {@ ampliſſima 7) conſecuta of ib. 
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* my Clemency, my Honour, which I did 


« not defire : What I expected, that he re- 
„ fuſed me. On which, how does Cæſar, 
<« in the Letter wherein he congratulates and 
promiſes me every. thing, exult on this 
e injurious Treatment of Cato, the moit 
c ungrateful man alive to me! But that 
<« the ſame man ſhould move for 7: wenty 
« Days for Bibulus —excuſe me, this is 
* what I cannot bear, nor will I bear it “.“ 

7 Ciceros 


cc 


* Cato quidem in me turpiter fuit malevolus. Dedit 
integritatis, juſtitiæ, clementiæ, fidei mihi teſtimonium, 
guod non quær ebam Quod paſtulabam, xegavit id. Ita- 
fue Cz/ar 1s literis, quibus mihi gratulatur et omnia pol- 

icetur, quomodo exultat Catonis, in me ingratiſſimi, in- 
Juria? At hic idem Bibulo dierum *x—ignoſce mihi non 
poſſum ha ferre, nec feram. | hs 

Some of the moſt celebrated Critics, Ur ſinus, Gre- 
vius, and Gronovius, have. here preferr'd the reading of 
a ſingle Manuſcript, decrevit, to that of dierum xx, 
which all the reſt have but one, which has xxx, and 
underſtand it of the Supplication of oe Day, principally 
for the Extravagance of the Number of Days: Ex- 
tiavagant indeed, if the Meaſure was to be taken from 
the Practice of former Ages; where Five Days ſeems to 
have been the greateſt Number ever. allowed to theſe 
Supplications. No more were decreed Amzjlius on the 
__ Conqueſt of Macedonia (Livy, L. xlv. 2.) nor Ma- 
ius Cicero was the Per ſon who firſt, in Compliment. 
to Pompey, doubled the old Number, on the Reduction 
of 1M:iEridates, The Number, after the Precedent once 
jet, ſcon grew. Cicero himſelf voted Cæſar, for the 
Actions of his Second Campaign in Gaul, Fiſteen Days 
ide Prov. Con ſ. Sec. 11.) Two Years after, on his Ex- 

ET | pedition 


[75] 


Ciceros Reſentment riſes on theſe Views z- 
that he had conquered,. where Bibulus had 


been defeated ; that the Retreat of the Par- 
thians was owing to their Apprehenſions of 
his Forces, not of the Forces of Bibulus; in 
ſhort, that Bibulus had done nothing; and 


yet a Supplication, a Supplication of /o many 


Days, of more than had been decreed him, 
had been decreed Bzbulus : For this the in- 
dignant Break of the Expreſſion plainly im- 
plies ; without it, the animated Reſentment 
that follows is flat and enervate. There was 


one Conſideration indeed, which, had Cato 


not been CAro, or the Affair of Bibulus 
been quite independent of that of Cicero, 


pedition into Britain, it was increaſed to Twenty Days, 
| (Cf. de Bell. Gal. L. iv. c. ult.) Afterwards, on the 


Defeat of Anthony at Mutina, on Cicero's Motion, a a 


Supplication of Fifty Days were decreed (Phil. xiv. 11.) 
In the midſt of this Increaſe, the being delivered from the 
Apprehenſions of the Parthians, when they were threa- 
tened with a Civil War at home, might well be thought 
to deſerve Twenty Days. For tho' Bibulus did little, 
he pretended to do all. But if the Number be thought 


extravagant, the Critics know how eafily ix or xi, in 
tranſcribing, pafs into xx. And it is probable that the Sup- 


plication of Cicero was for more than one Day; otherwiſe 
there would have been no need, in order to take off Cu- 


112, for the Conſul to declare that he would not publiſh 


the Supplication in that Year; it would have been ſuf— 
ficient to ſay that he Day ſhould not be a Comitial Day 


(Fam. L. viii. 11.). The Warmth of the Reſentment 


is more extravagant, and the Beauty of the Apoſiopæſis 
loſt, if we ſuppoſe the Supplication of Bibu us to have 
been only that of one Day. | 


ought 
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ought to have ſoften'd his Reſentment againſt 
his old Friend. Bibulus was Cato's Father- 
in-law; but Cato's rigid Regard to Truth 
and the Public, independant of all private 
Conſiderations, would not admit of that Le- 
nitive *. I am willing, however, to allow 
the Reſentment here to have been carried 
too far. Cicero was a Man; but was not 
Lord Bolingbroke too? What Right had he 
to throw the firſt Stone ? Did his Lordſhip 
reſent what he thought injurious, 4%? Or, 
had he been in Ciceros Caſe, would he have 
behaved with more Temper towards thoſe 
who /lood in the Way of his Carreer to Ho- 
nour; or would he have Forgiven ſuch an 
Injury ſooner, or indeed ever? His whole 
* We hare in Dio Caſſius a Fact, which, if true 
(and Cats might be ſuppoſed to know it, though Cicero 
did not) v will. exculpate Cato from that Partiality to 
his Father- in law, which reflects a greater Diſhonour on 
Cato's Character, than Cicero's Reſentment here againſt 
Cato does on Cicero's. We are there told, that the Re- 
treat of the Parthians, the latter of the two Years, from 
Syria, was owing, to the Addreſs of Bibulus ; who, puts 
ting in Practice an old Piece of true Policy, that the beſt 
way to keep an enterprizing Prince from being troubleſome 
to his Neighbours, is to find him work at home, had gained 
over one of the Parthian Chiefs to ſet the Son againſt 
the Father, and turn his Arms againſt him. *Tis cer- 
tain we hear no more of the Parthians in the Roman. 
Dominions for ſome Years after, tho* the Interval af- 
forded, for the greateſt Part of the time, the moſt fa- 


Jourable Opportunity; their Civil Wars at home, and 
the Eaſt drained of all its Strength, to > ſupport one Side. 


5 | Lite, 


| . 
Life, while he lived, and his Writings, the 
particular Part we have now under Con- 
ſideration, will be, as long as his Writings 
ſhall laſt, a Proof to the contrary. As to Ci- 
cero, we hear no more of his Reſentment 
againſt Cato, after this Letter: In the next 
to his Friend, wrote within a Fortnight, we 
ſee him accepting of an Expreſſion in Cato's 
Speech, on that Occaſion, which ſeemed to 
carry with it a Compliment to Bibulus, but 
did really to Cicero, as a kind of Apology * 
for all. 1 „ 


* Speaking of Bibulus having quitted his Provinte, 
he ſays, in decedendo erit, ut audio, tardior: Quem cum 
ornavit Cato, declaravit 11s ſe ſolis non invidere, quibus 
nihil, aut non multum, ad dignitatem poſſet accedere. 
Popma, and Grevius after him, make Cato's Excuſe 
for promoting the Supplication of Bibulus to be this, that 
it could not give him any Influence, which might make 
his Authority too great for a particular Perſon ; the In- 
activity of his former Conſulſhip with Cæſar being a 
ſufficient Preſervative againſt any Fears of that kind. 
This is undoubtedly the Force of Cato's Excuſe ; and 
looks as if he had intended it for an Excuſe to Cicero, as 
well as the Public, and a Rationale of the different Con- 

duct he had obſerved in Cicero's Caſe: It is allo an Ex- 
cuſe, which is founded in his Opinion of the much 
greater Importance of the one Man than the other ; and 
which, while it thus appeaſes the Offended, muſt be 
owned to be right Policy in general. The Evil which 
did then afflict, and was come to ſuch a Criſis, as to be 
juſt on the Point of turning a Government, in its origi= 
nal Conſtitution the beſt balanced for Liberty, into one 
of the worſt Tyrannies that ever plagued Mankind, was 

the very Exil which Cato has in View. =, 


But 
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78 
But if Bibulus impoſed upon the Senate 
by a falſe Account of his Actions, why 


might not Cicero too? Or how can the Judg- 


ment of even the Senate be a ſufficient Proof 
of the real Importance of the Services of the 


Proconſul of Cilicia, when it is not ſo of the 


Proconſul of Syria? The public Letter of 
Cicero on this Occaſion is loſt; but there is 
no doubt that it was to the ſame Purport as 
the Letter to Cato, ſo far as the Relation of 


Cicerb's Atchievements extends; and that the 


one may be uſed as a Succedaneum to the 
other. Now the Subſtance of that is verified 


by other Letters, wrote a good while before 


to intimate Friends, in Confidence, and par- 
ticularly to one whom he could hee no De- 


| bento impoſe on, to his other ſelf, Atticus. 


But enongh of. Cicers's Vanity in ex- 
pelting a Supflication, and of Cato's not 
propoſing it in Ciceros Behalf, and enough 
of the Truth of Lord Bolingbroke's Repre- 


Jentation of both; if it be involuntary, and 


the Object of richer the natural Turn, or the 


natural Paſſions, of his Lordſhip's Genius, 


it is ſuch an Inſtance of careleſs Reading, if 


| voluntary, of ſuch a Perver/ion of the na- 


tural Impreſſions of human Nature, Love 
of Truth, and Reverence for Merit and De— 
rency, that no Man's Ford, who has been 

| con- 


[ 79) 


convicted of either, ever ought to be takers 
any more. . 


SECT. Wk 


ICE RO, I preſume, has been. ſuf- 
DE ficiently exculpated of the Charge of 
mad Vanity, brought againſt him by this 4 
cerning, exact, impartial Critic z but another, 
and more odious, remains, IMpUDENCE. For 
Vanity is only ridiculous, and the madder it 
is, the more ſo; but Impudence is odrous. 
However, one thing already appears, that it 
was not ſo great as to 7nf;/? en obtaining what 
already had been refuſed him, as his Lord- 
ſhip repreſents the matter; and a farther 
Examination of the Roman's Conduct, with 
regard to obtaining the other and greater Ho- 
nour, the Triumph, which he is charged 
with impudently inſiſting on, will, inſtead of 
an odious, place him in a moſt amiable 
Light; and ſhew that the LOVE oF ms 
CounNTRY was ſuperior to all Motives of 

Self. 1 | 
In the Letter to Cato, on which the noble 
Critic has been ſo ſevere, Cicero endeavours 
to convince his ſtoical Friend, that the Mo- 
tives of his ſoliciting the Honours uſually de- 
creed to Conquerors, were not Motives of 
Vanity, 


[8 ] 


Vanity, but . and perfectly recon- 


cileable with the Character of a Philo ofopher, 


as well as a Roman. Perhaps there was not 


a Man in the Roman Senate to whom Cicero 


needed to have made this Apology, beſides 
Cato, who lived the Philoſopher he pretend- 
ed to: The reſt would have deſpiſed the 
Man who could have deſpiſed the Glory. 
Cicero, however, profeſſes to Cato a Mind 
above the national Weakneſs of his Country- 
men, who, in their Idea of Glory, confound- 
ed thoſe Honours which oucnT fo be the 
Reward of true Glory, with true Glory itſelf, 
or the MERITING Zhoſe Honours. He boldly 
profeſſes a Contempt for empty Praiſe, 
« and the Talk of the Vulgar;” and appeals 
to his Conſulſbip, and his whole Life, for the 
Truthof this: And tho' he had ſtudiouſly pur- 
ſued thoſe Things by which true Glory might 
be acquired, yet he never thought that Glory 
itſelf was to be deſired for itſelf: By which 
he means the Roman Honours, as appears by 
the Inſtances he gives; his quitting a Pro- 
vince formally aſſigned him, and the un- 
doubted Proſpect of a Triumph (he means 
Macedonia, which he quitted to his Collegue, 
in order to ſecure him to the Intereſt of his 
Country againſt Catiline, as even Salluſt 
vouches) ; and never ſoliciting for a Prieſt- 


hood, 


1M]. 
hood, which he could without much Diffi- 
culty, as might eaſily be imagined, have oh- 
tained, But, after his Exile, he thought 
Meaſures of a different Kind ought to be 
purſued, and that no Opportunity of the 
the moſt honourable Teſtimony of the Re- 
gard of the Senate and People for him was 
to be neglected, when it offered : That it 
was with this View he had accepted of the 
Augurate, and now deſired the Honour 
which the Senate uſually conferred on mili- 
| tary Services. Nor, as much as Vanity is 
generally thought the Blemiſh of Ciceros 
Character, or as artful as this Letter is, does 
it appear that this Repreſentation of him- 


* Si guiſuam fuit unguam remotus & natura, & ma- 
gis etiam, ut mihi quidem ſentire videor, ratione atque do- 
Arind, ab inani laude & ſermonibus vulgi, ego profes 

is ſum. Teſtis eſt conſulatus meus in quo, ſicut in reli- 
qua vita, fateor, ea me ſtudinſe ſecutum, ex quibus vera 
gloria naſci poſſet : ipſam quidem gloriam per ſe nunquam 
putavi expetendam. Itaque & provinciam ornatam, 
ſpem non dubiam triumphi, neglexi, Sacerdotium denigue, 
cum ¶ guemadmodum te exiſtimare arbitror) non difficillimz 
conſequi poſſem, non appetivi. Idem poſt injuriam accep- 
tam, quam tu reipublice calamitatem ſemper appellas, 
meam non modo non calamitatem, ſed etiam gloriam, ſtu- 
dui quam ornatiſſima ſenatus populique Romani de me judi- 
cia intercedere. Ttaque & augur poſtea fieri volui, quod 
antæa neglexeram: & eum honorem, qui d ſenatu tribur 
rebus bellicis ſolet, neglectum d me olim, nunc mibi enpe- 
tendum puto. Ad Fam. L. xv. E. 4. 0 
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[ 8] 
| ſelf, and the Change of his Maxims and 
Meaſures in this reſpect, is made in order to 
curry Favour with a Stoic; for, to his Friend, 
| where there was no Room for Art, he has 
the very ſame, when he ſays of the Tri- 
umph, Tis a thing, I think, not to be 
* neglected, . becauſe of this NEw BIRTR, 
de Teanyeeoiz, of ours e. Had Lord 
Bolingbroke light on this paſſage, he would 
undoubtedly have entertained us as much 
with the new Birth of his Tully, as with the 
Attonement, Propitiation, Purgation, Ex. 
piation, and SatisfatFion, of Codrus and the 
Decii +; and perhaps, inſtead of the R- 
SURRECTION of Letters, which other leſs 
humorous Writers generally call Revival, the 
Nated Term would have been the REGENE-. 
RATION of Letters, 
"Tis plain, however, from the Manner in 
which he mentions it to Atticus, that he 
was not PASSIONATELY FOND of it. It 
appears, indeed, from the Firſt Mention of 
a Triumph to him, which was about Two 
Months before, that he thought but tightly | 


® Rem d > nokia, ut ego arbitror, propter hanc a. rutciar | 
neſtram, non negligendam. L. vi. E. 6. 


Lett. on Hiſt. p. 63. 


of 


531 
of it: © The Actions are deſerving of a 
Triumph; but about the obtaining it I 
< ſhall do nothing fondly ; and without your 
Advice, be aſſured, nothing at all &. The 
diſtinguiſhed Manner in which his public 
Letter was received, the Thankſgiving de- 
creed him, and the Letters of Congratulation 
he had from his Friends, who, as he ex- 
preſſes it, invited him to the Triumph ,“ 
made him think more ſeriouſly of it, and 
reſolve on obtaining it, if it could be had 
without making it a Point, and embroiling 
the Senate, who had their Hands full already 
of more intereſting Buſineſs. The Maxim 
he profeſſed to proced on, in his Anſwer to 
Cato, who was not indeed among the Friends 
that invited him to it, was, That the Ho- 
« nour was not too much to be deſired; but 
« if it was deferred to him by the Senate, 
a by no means to be deſpiſed 4.“ 
And that it was the Rule of Conduct he re- 
ally propoſed to himſelf, is evident from his 
Letter to his Friend, to whom all his Heart 


* Res geſtæ digne triumpho : de quo ipfo nihil. pid 
agemus; fine tuo quidem conſilio cert? nihil. L. 6. E. 3. 

+ Ad triumpbum vocant. L. vi. E. 6, 8. 

Non nimis concupiſcendus honos : ſed tamen, ſi defe- 
_ a 7% minimè . Ye videtur. Ad Fam. 

XV. E. 0. : 


M 2 Was 


864 

was open, as well as that his Defign, and the 
Manner of purſuing it, had the Sanction of 
his Friend's Approbation , to which he 
paid great Deference. It was the Pretenſion 
of Bibulus, which raiſed him out of his In- 
difference; and the ample Supplication, and 
at Cato's Motion, which warmed him into 
Reſentment againſt Cato, and Indignation at 
the Thought of the Man's Triumphing, 
who had done nothing, and himſelf, who 
had deſerved what the other impudently 
pretended to, being ignominiouſly paſſed by. 
But Lord Bolingbroke, in Honour to himſelf, 
has inverted the Caſe, and with uncommon 
Sagacity beſtowed the Impudence on the Man 
that deſerved the Triumph, After having 
expoſtulated to Atticus on the Caſe “ For 
eme not to obtain the ſame, is a Diſgrace to 
us, to us I ſay, to you in Conjunction with 
me; his Reſolution was, THERETORREI 
WILL TRY EVERY THING; AND I HOPE 
I SHALL OBTAIN IT T.“ This is the 

impu- 


4 
cc 


1 * 
7. 


L. vi. E. 9. L. vii. E. z. 

＋ De triumpho autem, nulla me cupiditas unquam te- 

nuit ante Bibuli impudentiſſimas literas, quas ampliſſima 

ſupplicatio conſecuta eft : d quo ſi ea geſta ſunt, que ſcrip- 

fit, gauderem, & honori faverem. Nunc illum, qui pe- 

dem porta, quoad hſtis cis —— non extulerit, 
PE 


bono le augeri ; me, in cujus exercitu ſpem illius exercitus 


on idem non aſſequi, dedecus eſt noflrum, noftrum in- 


gaamy 


[35] 

impudent inſiſting on obtaining a Triumph, 
which his Lordſhip muſt mean. But, if he 
ever ſaw the Place, one would imagine that 
he ſaw nothing more than the Words them 
ſelves, without looking forward to what fol- 
laws in the next immediate Letter, or back 
to what immediately goes before, even inthe 
ſame Letter. In one he might have ſeen the 
Reaſon of Tully s Reſentment, as well as his 
Reſolution ; in the other, how gloriouſiy he 


defied, inſtead of impudentiy inſiſting on ob- 
8 the Triumph. 


In the very next Letter, we find him tell- 
ing his Friend, © that notwithſtanding the 
% Buſineſs of the Triumph, great as it was, 
ce he would fling aſide all Thoughts of it, if 
e that was the righter Meaſure ;'* openly to 
declare himfelf, © that it was impoſſible to 
«© do both, to purſue the Buſineſs of the 
40 Triumph effectually, and ſpeak his Senti- 
ments of the Public freely *.” If he had 


quam, te conjungent Itagus omnia experiar, &, ut Ibero, 
aſſequar. vii. E. 2. | 

Quin nunc ipſum non dubitabo rem tantam _—_— 
fs id erit reftius. Utrumque verò fimul agi non 4 
de triumpho ambitiosè, & de republica libert, Sed ne du- 


bitaris, La 7 1 8 id mihi futurum ſit anti- 
Juius. vii. 


purſued 


[8%] 
purſaed the Reſolutions of the angry Letter, 
the Way to what he inſiſted on was open 
enough. The Chiefs of both Parties had 
engaged their Intereſt to him, and were both 
courting his Favour *: And he had nothing 
to do but to make haſte to Rome; to trim be- 
tween both Parties, and carry his Point: 
But the Public, his own Character, and De- 
cency, ſtood in the Way. His Reſolution 
was to votre with Pompey, but to act for 
Peace, and come into any tolerable Meaſures 
of Cæſar that would prevent a civil War + : 
'The former his Character, and the Expec- 
tation of the Public, required of him ; the 
latter the Public itſelf. He had beſides an- 
other Difficulty, which was a very extraor- 
dinary one for ſo impudent a Man: He was 
in Debt to Cz/ar, and thought it indecent 
to be in Debt to a Man, whoſe Party he was 
determined not to follow; and the Money 


Erat enim : ( ſermo POMPEII Neopolitams) de re- 

publica, de opinione, quam is vir baberet integritatis mec; 
die benevolentia, quam oſtendit eo ſermone, quem habuit 
de triumpho.— Itaque Cs Ak in tis literis, quibus . 
gratulatur, & omnia pollicetur. Ad Att. L. vii. E. 2. 

+ Dic M. Tulli oovropa, CN. PoMPEIO ASSENTIO, 
Ipſum tamen Pompeium ſeparatim ad concordiam hortabor, 
Sic enim ſentio : maximo in periculo rem eſſe. In the 
ſame Book, E. 3. Ego is ſum, qui, illi m—_ putem 
utilius eſſe quod poſtulat, quam ſigna conferri. Ib. E. 5. 
See _ his laſt * before he went to Rome. Ib Ee 9. 


that 


T3 
that was-deſigned-for the Triumph muſt go 
of courſe to pay the Debt *. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of haſting to Rome, and currying Fa- 
vour with both Parties, which if he had ſo 
impudently inſiſted on a Triumph, he moſt 
certainly would have done, it was a Month, 
within a few Days, from the Letter in which 
he declares his Reſolution of abandoning all 

Thoughts of the Triumph, ſhould the In- 
tereſt of the Public require it, till he arrived 
at Rome ; tho' he was then in 1faly, and in 
the Neighbourhood of the unfortunate Her- 
culaneum, which now engages the Attention 
of all the Curious. This Delay ſeems to 
have been owing to a Converſation the next 
Day after he wrote it with Pompey, who 
preſſed him much to purſue the Buſineſs of 
the Triumph, promiſed all his Aſſiſtance, 
and prevailed on him to temporize a little, 
and not come into the Senate till every thing 
was ready, leſt he ſhould diſcover his Senti- 
ments on ſome Debate +. In another Let- 


„Est enim d lopper, &vTITOAITEVOUIYE XgE0QUALTIV e. 
„ | 
+ Magnd lætitia mihi viſus eft affica meo adventu : 
de triumpho hartari, ſuſcipere partes ſuas : monere, ne 
ante in ſenatum accederem, quam rem confeciſſem ; ne di- 
cendis ſententiis, aliquem tribunum alienarem. Ad Att. 


L. vii, E. 4. 
| «9 


(#81 
ter, during this Interval, he mentions the falt 
Proſpect he had of quietly carrying his Point, 
unleſs Cœæſar ſhould under-hand by his Tri 
bunes obſtruct it; and at the fame time 
he ſhews his Indifference about it *. | 


In the Beginning of Jg, che Ath, he 
goes to Rome; here the Intelligence of his 
Letters to Atticus leaves us; but thoſe to 
Tyro, as much to be depended on, as written 
in the utmoſt Confidence, ſupply the De- 


ect. It was uſual, on the Return of the 


Imperators to the City, to go in Proceſſion 
to meet them: This was ſo numerous on 
Cicero's Arrival the Day before the Nones, 
© that nothing could poſſibly do him more 
« Honour.“ Things were now come to an 
Extremity; the violent Partizans of both 
Sides were as deaf to all Ciceros Inſtances 
and Exhortations to Peace and Accommo- 
5 dation +, as Lord Bolingbroke was blind to 


every 
* De honore „ro, niſi quid occult? Cæ ſar per ſuos 


tribunos molitus erit, catera videntur efſe tranquilla. 
Tranguiliſſimus autem animus meus, qui hr Muc que 
beni facit. Ad Att. L. vii. E. 7. | 

+ Ego ad urbem acceſſi pridie nonas Fanuar, obviam 
gal c eft proditum, ut nihil poſſet feri ornatius. Sed 
incidi in ipſam ee iſcordiæ, vel potius belli x 
cui cùm * mederi ut arbitror, poſſem, cupidi- 


"ares 


890 


every thing that makes againſt his Scheme of 
new Diſcovery, and Fame of ſuperior Abi» 
lities. The Decree of Senate, which put 
every thing in a Flame, and the Flight of 
the Tribunes of the Commons, who were 
of Caeſar's Party, to Ceſar, was on the 
Third Day after his Arrival x. On the Firſt 
Day that Cicero could appear in the Senate, 
when it was held without the City, which 


was immediately after the extraordinary De- 
cree , the full Senate called out with Im- 


patience for Cicero's Triumph ; but Lentu- 


lus the Conſul, that he might enhance the 


Favour, by making an Application to him 
for the Queſtion neceſſary, evaded it then, 
by ſaying, that he would put it as ſoon as he 
had dipatched the emergent Buſineſs of the 
State # +; and indeed emergent it was, 10 
emergent that the Queſtion of Cicero's Tri- 
umph was not put at all. Cæſar advanced 


) 


Yates certorum hominum (nam ex utraque parte fant, que 
ee. cupiant) impedimento mibi fuer unt omnino. AG 
Fam. L. xvi. E. II. 

* Id. Jan. Cæſar de Bell. Civil. L. i. c. 5. 

+ 0; <6 | 


1 Nobis inter has turbas ſenatus tamen frequens flagi- 
tavit triumphum : ſed Lentulus conſul, quo magis ſuum 
beneficium faceret, ſimul atque eupediſſet que eſſent * 


ſaria de republica, dixit ſe relaturum. Ad Fam. 
xvii E. II. 
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| go J 
with ſuch Ra FLA that Pompey, the Con- 
fuls, almoſt all Pu Mag iſtrates, fled, and 
Cicero amongſt the reſt (not ſatisfied with 
ſlaying, and diffätisfied with going) to the Poſt 
that had been afligned him on the Diftribu- 
tion that immediately followed the inflaming 
Decree *. The Civil War broke out, and 
t an End at once to the Patriot's Tri- 
umph, and to the Liberty of his Country. 
On putting off the Queſtion, when cla- 
moured for by the Senate, Cicero kept with 
Conſtancy to his Firſt Reſolution, and the 
Advice of Atticus: As he had proved himſelf 
not VAIN in ſolliciting, he ſhew'd himſelf 
| NOT WITHOUT H1s PRIDE , in not inſiſt- 
ing on his Affair being brought on; and 'twas 
that noble Indifference which gave him 
the more Authority t. Plutarch has pre- 


ſerved an Expreſſion of Ciceros in the Senate 


on this Occaſion, that does Honour to him, 
and Diſgrace to Lord Bolingbroke's Sarcaſm, 
that it would be a greater Pleaſure to him, 
if an 2 Accommodation could be effected, 


"1 © Ad "IN L. xvi. E. 12. Cæſar de Bell Civil ib, 
c. 6, &c. 

I In quo, ut præcipis, nec me xeròr in expetendo cog- 
noſces, nec «Tvgwv adj iciendo. Ad Att. L. xvi. E. g. 

+ Nos agimus nihil cupide, eogue eff noftra pluris au- 

AJoritas. Ad Fam. L. xvi. E. 11, 
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ce 1 himſelf 1. So 7 ache did 
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80 juſt upon the Whole is Lord Boling- 
broke's Repreſentation of Cicero — That he 
had no — of Conſequence OPPOSED to 
him that all his military Peats conſiſted in 
furprifing and pillaging a few Highlanders 
and wild Cilicians—that, notwithſtanding, 


he deſcribed bis Actions 1 in 7 pompous a man- 


ner, that the Account becomes burleſque— 
that in expecting the Honours uſually de- 
creed to Conquerors, and reſenting Cato's 
not propoſing them, Vanity had turned his 
Head — that, notwithſtanding Cato's Refuſal, 
he impudently infiſted on obtaining a Triumph. 
Can the Reader forbear asking from what 


Motive all this Contumely ? from a Love of 


Truth? which is plainly proſtituted by Miſ- 
repreſentation, or direct Falſehood, in every 
Particular. From ſome other blinding Paſ- 


ſion? the Vanity of aſpiring after the Fame 


of fuperiar Penetration, new Diſcovery, 4 


” 'Ey 4e PIE 7 Ban Tue oro dvT wW OgiauBor, id'to”, 
av ben aegarnlioa clic g- NU]. ouppcdotal D 
Touivay, In Cic. vita, Ed. Steph. p. 1611, 
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| [ 92 ] 
great Genius, which is to riſe on Inſult over 
the Character of one of the greateſt Men of 
Antiquity ? or Malevolence to any Merit but 
bis own, one of the moſt deteſtable of Cha- 
racters? or to a Mixture of both P—Facit i in- 
dignatio— 


A Defence of cicero chender againſt 
the Imputation of Vanity in general, might 
perhaps be here expected. His Defence may, 
J hear it has (for I muſt own I have never 
read the Work *) been carried too far; but 
J am fure the Accuſation has, My Title- 
Page promiſes no more than a Vindication of 
this great Man againſt Lord Bolingbroke's 
Cenfure in particular; and that has grown 
ſo much under my Pen beyond Expectation, 
that I can only, without going too much out 


of my Way, juſt obſerve, — That Ciceros 


natural Abilities were not perhaps inferior 
to Lord Bolingbroke's, his acquired much 
ſuperior; and yet I do not recolle& one In- 
ſtance, I will not ſay of Pride, but of harm- 
leſs Vanity, with regard to them; tho' I do 
many of remarkable Modeſty. — As to Ho- 

nours, he was never aſhamed to own that 


* 17:ddicton's Life of Cicero. 
| he 


3 
he was a NE] Man. —— There is nothing 
more joyous than the ConscrousNess or 


GREAT AND GOOD AcTlons: And if, in 
the midſt of the Enjoyment, there be ſome 


Overflowings of Heart in Confidence to a 


Friend, as in his Letters to Atticus, during 


the time of his Government, on his Con- 


tempt of the epidemical Vice of his Times, 
the lucrative Part of Government, and his 
Moderation in it; that ought not to be call- 


ed Vanity, which. is only Conſciouſeſs in 


Confidence. The great Glory of his Life 
was undoubtedly Catiline and his Conſulates 


And if he $mIELDs himſelf under this 


againſt the Attacks of Calumny, and Brigues 
of Faction, neither is this Vanity, but Self- 
defence: If it ſtands /o far out, as ſometimes 
to look like Oſtentation, how excuſable is 
this in a Man who had ſaved his Country al- 
moſt with his own Hands! how different 
from confeſſedly, if not from Ambition, yet 
from Reſentment, /ending a Hand towards 
the Ruin of his Country; a Stain which a 


Thouſand Letters to Sir William Wyndham 


will never wipe away That Ciceros Ob- 
ject of Glory, however, was not the mere 
Conſciouſneſs of deſerving, 1s evident from 
the Letter to Lucceius. Tho' he was ſu- 
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perior to the Glory of Honours, yet he was 
not to the Glory of the Veneratiqm of Man- 
kind, in future as well as the preſent Age : 
And who is? "Tis certain not Lord Boling- 
broke. Whatever were Cicero s other Paſ- 
fions, the GoverRNING PAs$10N was the 
Torr or nus COUNTRY. 


SECT. VIII. 


& «* ÞÞ it any STRAIN now to ſuppoſe, that 


he meant to infinvate, in the Paſſage I 


es have quoted about Lucullus, that the Dif. 


Lc 


ference hetween him and the former Go- 
vernor of Cilicia, even in military Merit, 
< aroſe from the different Conjuncture alone? 


be and that Lucullus could not have done in 


po 


* 
aa 


Cilicia at that time more than he himſelf 


„ did?” When a Man's Head is turned, it 


is no Strain indeed to ſuppoſe any thing of 
him, be it ever ſo abſurd. But as Juſtice has 
been done to the Head as well as the Heart 
of Cicero, and Lord Bolingbroke has been 
diſcovered ftraining in every Line, and ſo 


far overſtraining his Sagacity, as to make Ci- 


cero, to facilitate his Views to a Triumph, 
ſo cunning as to publiſh a Fal ſehood, which 


and 


TOLL 


za w ds it tho, in order ro obtain tbat 
_ he bad off all Hopes of ever obtain- 


; this conſidered, the Reader may poſ- 


9910 doubt whether there be not ſome Strain 
Bere too. Let us here then again examine 
„Whether what Tully ſays, In Afam fa- 
et us Imperator venit Lucullus, cum eſet 
& Roma profectus rei militaris rudis,” be 
FALSE IN PacT; which is now the Point, 


abſtracted from the Critic's Pretenſions of 


Ciceros forging theſe Facts, and his Deffon 


in doing it, which have been 2 con- | 


lidlered. 


The Fact, a Fact of his ou Times, Cicero 


aſſerts, Lord Bolingbroke denies. © Lucul- 
« Jus, ſays his Lordſhip, had ſerved in 
„his Youth /againſt the Mary, probably in 


« other Wars, and Sylla took early Notice 


«© of him: He went into the Eaſt with this 
« General, and had a great Share in his 
t Confidence. He commanded in ſeveral 
% Expeditions. It was he who reſtored the 
«' Colophonians to Liberty, and who puniſhed 
<« the Revolt of the People of Mytelene.“ 
This is the Fadt, it ſeems ; and if this be ſo, 
as bis Lordſhip has repreſented, the Reader 
will make no Difficulty in #cquieſting 1 in the 

3 | Con- 
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Iu 
Concluſion IF makes in the next Words: 
% Thus we ſee that Lucullus was formed by 
« Experience as well as Study; tho' per- 
haps he may have ſome little Objection to 
what follows; © and by an Experience gain- 
ce ed in thoſe very Countries, where he on 
<« thered fo many Laurels afterwards 
<« fighting againſt the ſame Enemy; for 
the Experience was gained in the LEgean and 
the Coaſts of Aſia bordering on it; but the 
many Laurels were gathered in Countries 
where Lucullus had never ſet his Foot be- 
fore. But this is but one more ſmall Inſtance 
of Want of Exactneſs, ſmall indeed among 


ſo many greater. The principal Thing | is 
the F act. 


It is a Rule, I think, in Criticiſm, that 
when Authors ſeem to differ in their Accounts, 
thoſe ſeeming Differences ought to be recon- 
ciled, if they can be, and Expreſſions under- 
ſtood, if it depends on that, and the Lan- 
. guage will bear it, in ſuch a Senſe as will re- 
concile them; and if this cannot be fairly 
done, that Author, whoſe Authority is greateſt, 
and that Account, which in thoſe Circum- 
ftances is moſt probable, is plainly to be pre- 
ferred, That Lord ** and the 


Roman 


F 7 | 


Roman are "/iecondileatte; we have on the 
Word of Lord Bolingbroke himſelf. | *Tis 
plain he thought fo; for ſuppoſing his Ac- 
count to be the Truth, as he ſays, Citero's 
could not be falſe, unleſs it was contrary to 
ir, and irreconcileable with it. We have 


then theſe two contrary” Accounts on Autho- 
rity, one on Cicero's, and the other on Lord 
Bolingbroke's; for he gives it us on no Au- 


thority but his own. Now whether Lord 
Bolingbroke's Word is here to be taken, or 
Ciceros, can be no Queſtion at all, accord- 

ing to this Rule of Criticiſm : Nay, accord- 
Ing to the Critic's own Rule, in another 
Place *, that no Credit is to be given to any 


Account, but what © muſt be written by a 


© cotemporary Author, or by one who had 
& cotemporary Materials in his Hands,” 10 
Credit can be given to his Account here, who 
was near Two thouſand Years from n a 
Cotemporary himſelf, and on that Autho- 
rity alone contradicts to his Reader a cotem- 
porary Authority. His Lordſhip's Mord, 
therefore, here at leaſt, is nothing. The 
Queſtion is concerning an antient Matter of 


Fat, of which he can know nothing but 
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from ſome antient Auttor ; and whether Ci- 
cero and that antient bee can be recon- 
ciled, is the Point. That Author our Cri- 
tic here, and frequently elſewhere, leaves 
his Reader to gueſs at; which if he cannot, 
do, his Reading, or at leaſt his Judging of 

what he reads, is at an End at once. How- 
ever, tis more eaſy here to ſay who the Au- 
thor is, than what his Lordſhip's Motive 
could be for giving us the Fact on his own 
Authority, rather than his Author's. As 
agreeable as Dogmatizing may be to a Man 
who has a full Senſe of his own ſuperior ' 
Abilities, yet could our noble Critic imagine, 
that his Reader would think, could he in- 
deed think himſelf, that in a Caſe where his 
Authority is really nothing at all, it ſhould 
be greater than PLUTARCH's ? For from him, 


or rather from Amyot's Tranſlation of him, 


his Lordſhip has all this. I will not here 
inquire into the Cauſe of this odd Phenome- 
non, Whether it was the Pride of Dogma- 
tizing, Indolence, Art, or whatever elſe it 

might be ; but chuſing rather to take Pu- 

tarch's Account of Lucullus, than Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's Account of Plutarch, I will 


_ conſider the Author's own Account of this 


and 


Matter, ſhew the D1 TR between that 


„ 
and Lord Bolingbroke's Account, and then 
compare Plutarch with Cicero. 


„ L.VCULLUs was but young at the time 
ee of the Mar/ig War, and gave many Proofs 

ce of his Courage and good Underſtanding ; 
© but SYLLA took notice of him more for 
e his Conſtancy and Mildneſs, and continued 
&© from the firſt to make uſe of him in Af- 
< fairs which required · the greateſt Care and 
Diligence; among which was the Buſi- 
neſs of the Coinage *. For SYLLA, ſuch 
were the Diſtreſſes of the State at that time , 
was forced to find Money for the War, as 
well as to make War on MiTariDarts: 
Greece, and even the Temples, found the 
Materials, and LucurLus had the Care of 

converting the dead Riches into the Money 

neceſſary for the War, which the General 

thought he wanted more than the Gods did ||. 
LucuLLUs makes a much more military Fi- 


* 


7 


* 
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+ Appian. Mithridat. Ed. Car. Steph. p. 121. 


4 Plut. Sylla, Ed. Steph. p. 839, &c. 
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gure in Lord Bolingbroke's Account of the. 
Matter. He had ſerved in his Youth 
6 againſt the Marſi, probably i in other Mars; 
« and SYLLA. took. carly Notice of ban, 
« He went into the Eaſt with this General, 

e and had a great Share in his Confidence.“ 
One would imagine, from this Repreſenta- 
tion, that LUCULLUs had ſpent his Youth 
in military inſtead of forenſic Studies, as 
TuLLY fays, in Battles and Sieges, and col- 
lecting the Experience that was afterwards 
to form the General; that then SYLLA had- 
taken Notice of him for his military Cha- 
racter; and that it was this, which, ſome 
Years after, occaſioned his going into the 
Eaſt with that General, and gave him agreat 
Share in his Confidence. As to all other 
Wars, beſides the Marſic, it is a clear Addi- 
tion of his Lordſhip ; and the Probability lies 
the other Way, that he ſerved in no other, 
| becauſe Plutarch mentions no other. Now 
the Service againſt the Mar/; could not be 
'above Two or Three Years ; for the War laſt- 
ed no longer; and probably Plutarch means 
only one Year, the laſt Year, when the Heat 

of the War was over indeed, but not the War 
itlelf *, in SyLLa's Conſullhip, and when 


4 Compare * Mithrid. ubi ſup. & Bell. Civ. 81. 
Lo- 


* 


1011 
LuoculLus was his Quæſtor (a kind of Com 
miſſary. General and Treaſurer together) du- 
ring that Year in Italy; for the Account of 
both are in the ſame Period, and ſeem to 
relate to one and the ſame thing. 
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Tis certain, however, that it was not for 
his military Services, that SYLLA, in Plu- 
tarch, took Notice of him; and that the 

next Year after, LucuLLus went into Greece 
with him in the ſame Character. This Vear 
the long Siege of Athens began, and the 
Coinage Affair was carried on; not at the 
Siege (for he does not appear to have had any 
Share in that or any other military Opera- 
tions of that Vear) but in Peloponneſus *. 
SYLLA was Maſter. by Land; but the Ene- 
my were Maſters of the Sea, and diſtreſſed 
bim for Proviſions. In order to open the 
Sea, he ſent © LucuLLus into Egypt and 
« Lybia, to get together a Fleet from 
« thence, "Twas then the Midſt of Win- 
ce ter +.” In this Commiſſion he gave 
abundant Proofs of thoſe great Qualities on 
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which SYLLA depended. He brought o over 
moſt of the maritime States of Afratic Greece 
from the King's to the Roman Intereſt, and 
commanded the Fleet he got together. Iri 
this Service, joining the Colophonians, who 
were oppreſſed by a Tyrant of the King's 
Party, he reſtored them to Liberty, and beat 
the Fleet of Mithridates in Two Engage- 
ments *. But theſe Expeditions were purely 
maritime; and in this Commiſſion of nego- 
flating and commanding the Fleet was Lu- 
euLLus employed during all the reſt of the 
War, from the Firſt Winter; nor was with 
the Army during the whole time. The Af- 
fair of Mitylene was after the Peace which 
SYLLA made with Mir HRIDA TES, when 
LucuLLus was left Quæſtor of Afa, and 
had the Charge of raifing the Contributions 
impoſed by SYLLA, on which the Mityleni- 
ans revolted, and were reduced by LucuL- 
Lus: But this too was a maritime Service. 
He failed thither, and beat them in an En- 
gagement + (PLUTARCH does not ſay, whe- 
ther by Land or Sea); and pretended for- 

mally to beſiege the Town, but took it by 


* Plut, Lucull. p. 900, goI, 902. | 
* Emimaevods, exedTl0E n, 2. KATELNEITED ws Td 
72, Kc. Ib. p 903. 


Strata. 


I 
Stratagem: And the whole ſeems to have 
been but the Work of a few Days. That 
the Expeditions of LucuLLus were only 
maritime, doth not at all appear in Lord 
Bolingbroke. He knew better how to make 
Plutarch ſerve his. Purpoſe. For, by his 
Words, he commanded in ſeveral Expedi- 
tions,” &c. any Reader would imagine that 
he had commanded Part of the Army under 
SYLLA, and had. been ſent by him with at 
leaſt a ſtrong Detachment of it on thoſe Saur 
vices. ä | 


How well furniſhed ſoever with all the. 
previous military Experience neceſſary to 


form the conſummate General, LucuLLUus-: 


may appear in Lord Bol:ngbroke's Account 
of him from Plutarch; tis plain, however, 


in Plutarch's own Account, that it amounted 
to no more, before his Government of Ci- 
licia, than Oue or Two Campaigns, made in 


the Marſic War, and One or Two Years Com- 


mand of a Fleet, Now, unleſs Serving .in- 

One or Two Campaigns: be ſufficient Expe- 
rence to form an accomfliſhed General (and 0 
if it be, Lord Bolingbroke's Doctrine of the 


Neceſſity of Experience in order thereto 
falls to the Ground), or a Sea-Officer, by 
2 | No 
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„„ 
ſerving at Sea, becomes an experienced Land. 
Officer, tis plain that this great General had 
not his ſuperior Skill in the military Art 
from Experience No Man will ſay he had, 
not the noble Critic himſelf, who ſtrains Pla. 
 farchto ſhew that he had more, only becauſe 
he thought? more neceſſary to his Purpoſe. 

Whence) then had LucurlLus the Art? 

CictRo ſays, from Genius and Study. He 
means no more, nor ſays more. Theſe, he 
faith, ſupplied the Defe&t of Experience, 


the ordinary Diſcipline of military Skill. By 


Study, inquiring of thoſe who were Maſters 
in the Profeſſion, and reading Hiſtory, he 
acquired the neceſſary Materials of the Art; 
and by his Parts he wrought up thoſe Ma- 
terials into that Perfection of Art, which 


produced the finiſhed General, in all that 


Variety, which he deſcribes in the Beginning 
of the Third Paragraph, Tantys ergo Im- 
perator in omni genere belli, &c. which the 
Reader had before k. What, in his Parts, 
was of eſpecial Service to him, and indeed 
furniſhed: his Sagacity with Materials always 
in Readineſs, was a very extraordinary natu- 
ral Faculty of remembering Things, to 


| * P. 297 | 
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t x05 3 
which he added the Art of Memory; ſo that 
his Memory, to him, was the ſame Record 
which. monumental Inder ptions are to Poſte= 
rity. This is the Meaning of CickRo, the 
Connexion and Order of his Thoughts, from 
the Period where he ends the Account of the 
Courſe of LucuLLUs's Life, before the Mi- 
| thridatic War, and his Want of Experience 
ſufficient to form the General he was, to the 
Place before-mentioned, where he ſhews 
how great a General he was. The ſummary 
View ie But a certain Greatnefs of Genius 

beyond Belief, did not want the flow Diſ- 
ſcipline of Experience. To this was it ow- 
ing, that having ſpent his whole Journey and 
Voyage partly in making Inquiry of thoſe 

who were Maſters in their Profeſſions, partly 
in reading Hiſtory, he arrived in Aſia a Gr- 
NERAL, having ſet out from Rome a Novict 
in the military Art. For he had a Faculty 
of remembering Things, that ſeemed ſome. 
thing beyond Man. With ſuch à Genius 
LucuLLUs joined the Art of Memory 
So that juſt as we ſtamp with Letters what 
we intend for Monuments to Poſterity, © he 
had Things ingraved on his Mind.” Hence it 
was that he was ſo great a General, &c. * 


* The Whole of the Paſſage from the Beginning I 
| FP | have 
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I have tranſlated rudjs a Novice, but his. 
Lordſhip ſeems to have narrow'd CIcRRO's 
Meaning, as much as he has extended PL u- 


have tranſcribed for the Reader's Eaſe. Magnum inge - 
nium L. Luculli, magnumque optimarum artium fludium, 
tum omms liberalis & digna homine nobili ab eo percepta 
doctrina, quibus temporibus florere in foro Maxime potuit, 
caruit omnino rebus humanis. Ut enim urbanus, admo- 
dum adoleſcens cum fratre, pari pietate & induſtria pre- 
dito, paternas inimicitias magna cum gloria eſi per ſecutus 
[This was accuſing him, who had accuſed his Father, 
Servilius the Augur, as we learn from Plutarch] in A- 
fiam quæſtor fuctus, ibi per multos annos admirabili qua- 
dam laude provinciæ præfuit : deinde abſens factus edits, 
continuò prætor: (licebat enim celerins legis prœmio, Syl- 
la's Law, by which thoſe who had ſerved under him 
were exempted from the ſtated Interval between the Ma- 
giſtracies) poft in Africam : inde ad conſulatum : quem 
ita geſſit, ut diligentiam admirerentur omnes, ingenium 
aàgnoſcerent. Poſt ad Mithridaticum bellum miſſus a ſe- 
natu, non modo opinionem vicit omni um, que de virtute 
rjus erat, ſed etiam gloriam ſuperiorum. : 
| Jaque eo fuit mirabilius, quod ab eo laus imperatoria 
nn ADMODUM expettabatur, qui adoleſcentiam in fo- 
renſi opera, quæſturæ diuturnum tempus, murenæ bel- 
lum in Ponto gerente, in Aſiæ pace conſumpſerat. Sed 
incredibilis quædam ingenii magnitudo non deſideravit 
indocilem uſus diſciplinam : Itaque cum totum iter et 
navigationem conſumpſiſſet, partim in percunctando 
A peritis, partim in rebus geſtis legendis, in Aſiam factus 
IMPERATOR venit, cum eſſet Roma profectus rei mili- 
taris RUDIS. Habuit enim divinam quandam memoriam 
rerum—Tali ingenio præditus Lucullus adjunxit etiam me- 
moriæ diſciplinam. Itaque ut literis conſignamus, que 
monumentis mandare volumus : fic ille in animo res l. 
ptas habebat. 1 N 8 | 
Tantus ergo imperator, Sc. Academ, L. iv. Parag. 
1 2. | | 


Cy 


TARCH'S; 


'F wa] 
TARCH'S; — it for one quite ignorant 
who knew nothing at all of the Matter, and 
had not ſeen an Army, or ever made a ſingle 
Campaign. But this is neither in the Ety- 
mology, or Uſe of the Word, the Meaning 
of Rupls: Tis oppoſed to ExUDITUS, and 
CictRo frequently uſes it ®, coupled with 
Tyro, when a Perſon, and inchoatus, unpo- 
liſhed, or unfiniſhed, when a Thing is ſpo- 
ken of; and it here ſtands in Oppoſition to 
 ImyERATOR, as Tyro would, Had his 
Lordſhip been as intent on Truth as on him- 
Jelf, he would, as a Critic, upon the Ap- 
pearance of Contradiction between the Ro- 
man and the Greek, have inquired, whether, 
tho' this Senſe of rudis was not the uſual 
and trite Senſe, it had not, however, /ome- 
times that Senſe, which would have recon- 
ciled the Difference; and if it had not, and 
the Two were really irreconcileable, he 
would have been obliged, as a Critic too, to 
have followed the cofemporary Authority: 
For as to the Inprobability, in itſelf, of the 
Skill of the 6 Commander being acquired with- 


Nen provinciæ rudis erat & tyro. In ver. 112. a. 
Orator nulla in re tyro nec rudis ee debet, De Orat. 
103. b. Quæ pueris nobis inchoata & rudia exciderunt. 


De Cler. Or. 192. b. Ad Oram. 
2 ont 
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out previous Experience, the very Inſtance, 

which PLuTARrcn furniſhes, of Lvcur- 
Lus's maritime Command, without any mari- 
time Experience, would have been an In- 
ſtance againſt him. As to his Lordſhip's 
new and acute Diſcovery, that this was i- 
Al Fa cation in CIcERO, too much has 
been ſaid of it already to need any more to 
be faid. Tis the more remarkable, that he 
ſhould take no Notice of this Senſe of the 
Roman's Words, when his old Friend Caſau- 
bon, who has furniſhed him with ſeveral 
good Things, and indeed the very Paſſage 
itſelf, could, if his Lordſhip had been diſpoſed 
to ſee it, have furniſhed him with this Senſe 
of theſe Words, when he is uſing the other 
Words of CicERo on this Occaſion *. 


But C:crRo has taken no Notice at all of 
even this very moderate Experience of Lu- 
CULLUS, as PLUTARCH has. He had no 
Occaſion. He was not writing the Life of 
LucuLLvus ; he was ſetting his great Parts 


* Polremum. indocilem uſus diſciplinam deſiderat, ad 
quod nulla hiſtoriæ lectio, nulla meditatio per ſe, niſi mo- 
dica ſaltem accedat exercitatio, poteſt aſpirare. Caſaub. 

Dedic. Polyb. p. 7. So that his Lordſhip has really 
abuſed Caſaubon for underſtanding Ciceros Words in 
the ſame Senſe be did, when Caſaubon underſtcod them 
in another and their true Senſe. 

and. 


( rg } 
and Abilities to View; and, in particular, | 
that he owed his military Skill and Glory to 
his Parts, and not as in common Geniuſes to 
Experience: It was ſufficient to the Purpoſe 
to ſhew that he had not the uſual Experi- 
| ence, and that he had ſpent his Youth in fo- 
renſic Studies: And notwithſtanding he was 
ſo long in Aja, all the time in Peace. A 
Campaign or two in his Youth is not incon- 
ſiſtent with Cicero's Expreſſion conſumpſe- 
rat, Which regards the general Tenor of his 
Youth; no more than the Expedition of a 
few Days againſt M:zylene is with the > ſpend- 
ing the long Time of his Queſtorſhip in Aſia, 
in Peace. "Tis ſufficient that he ſuggeſts to 
the Reader, that, tho Murena was making 
War at that time againſt Mithridates in 
Pontus, LUCULLUs was in Alia all the time, 
and had no Share in it. And to what Pur- 
poſe was he to mention the maritime Expe- 
ditions under SYLLA before that, when the 
Experience of thoſe contributed no more to 
form the General, than if he had been all 
the while at Nome. Thus are Cicero and 
 PruTARCH intirely reconcileable; and the 
Fal ſehood, or rather Miſtabe, for as it was not 
wilful, it cannot be more, which he charges 


upon 


| [ I 10 1 N 
upon Tur LY, falls . Land Bolingbroke 
himſelf, 


What now upon hs Whole are we to a 
of the ExacrxESS of Lord Bolingbroke in 
this Critique? The Colouring is not only too 
ſtrong to give a true Portrait, but the Fea- 
tures are ſo perverted, that che Picture be- 
comes a Transformation inſtead of a Portrait. 
The Reading is ſo carcle/s, that it cannot be 

accounted for by the Volatility and Indolence 
of a Genius of his Lordſhip's Turn; but we 
muſt be forced to have Recourſe to the 
BLINDING Pass10Ns of ſuch a Genius, to 
Paſſion for the Fame of ſuperior Genius and 
Penetration, and, in order thereto, for the 
new. and uncommon in every thing; to a Paſ- 
ſion ſo extravagant, as to diſcover, in an Ob- 
ject of /o little Fame as that of this Critique, 
all that IMuPETVOSITY of Pass10N, which 
Will not ſuffer the MiNp to examine, to at- 

tend to any thing but the flattering Object 

before it, which takes it off from every 

View that ſeems to make againſt the Grati- 

fication, and furiouſly overturns every thing 
which ſtands in the Way of its Career ; 
Characters, received Opinions, T; ruth itſelf, 
2 F | and 
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| and all Regard to Decency : An Impetuoity 


which one would not have expected, but in 
| ſome higher Objects of Glory, new Ethics, 
ew Philoſophy, new Religion, in ſome ſa- 
vourite grand Scheme, with reſ pect to theſe. 
If theſe Faults, which muſt ruin the Credit 
of every Work into which they enter, to- 
gether with that of the Author, are ſo A- 
RING in ſo LITTLE a Subject, and ſo PRE 
QUENT in ſo SHORT a one, ſo GENERAL in- 
deed that they glare in every Particular, 
WITHOUT EXCEPTING ONE, what is to bs 
expected in Subjects of ETaics, PrarL 080- . 
PHY, and RELIGION ? 


PP 
* 


a — 


SECT. IX. 


O NE thing, and, much to my Reader's 
Satisfaction, I doubt not, ut one 
thing, more remains, the GENERAL 
Turn or LoxD BoLINGBROKE's 
Critiques: I mean here (for to this my 
Deſign confines me) on Bodin, Amyot, La 
Mothe le Vayer, Caſaubon, Cicero, the late 
Duke of Marlborough, that is, on all, 1 
think, he has Occaſion in this critical Epiſ- 
| odeto ſpeak of. The general Treatment of 
them all puts me in mind of the Free-think- 
2 er's 
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ond. 


er's Obſervatlon on the natural Gradation of 
Vanity: © By a natural and inſenſible Gra- 
ce dation, Conſciouſneſs of ſuperior Parts is 
cc apt to grow into Vanity, Vanity into Pride, 
« Pride into Dogmatiſin, and, if Malevo- 
&« [Jevolence be added, into rancorous Sar- 
r caſm-and Abuſe :” But 'tis to TULLY, and 
the Duke of MarLBoRoOUGHn more eſpecially, 
that we are now to direct our Thoughts. 


LucuLLvs ſerves more Purpoſes than 
one: The illuſtrious Antient is brought in 
not only to grace the Triumph of Lord Bo- 
lngoroke, and ſoorh the Vanity of diſcover- 
ing what no one elſe could do; but to depre- 
ciate the Character of as illufrious a Mo- 
dern, by the Contraſt, and thereby gratify 
an old Grudge of the Critic's. . Elſe why fo 
much Bitterneſs burſting out, in ſpite of En- 
deayours to repreſs it? 'THE LATE DUKE 
* of MARLBOROUGH NEVER READ XRNO· 
% ÞHON, MOST CERTAINLY 3” nor moſt cer- 
' fainly the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 
"without a Tranſlation, © NOR THE RELA- 
„ TION, perhaps, of any modern Wars *.. 
What a contemptible Idea is here given! To 
the Ad vantage of the Modern it is indeed 

1 


2 
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22 obſerved, that * he triumphed ot 
« over Afatic Troops, but the veteran Ar- 


c mies of France: But tis not the Vifo- 


ries, but the Mind, the Character, of the 
Conqueror, which is to ſully all the Glory of 
all his Vickories, that is the Object of Lord 


Bolingbroke's Satire. How virulent the 
Poignard, concealed under Generals, which 
is directed againſt that great Man, let thoſe 
Words, which I can never read without In- 


dignation at the Motive as well as the Injury, 
teſtify ; where, after ſaying, that ſuch Ex- 


amples of Genius and Experience without 


Study are very rare, and they would have 


come nearer Perfection with it, he adds, IF 
« THE MINDS OF such MEN HAD BEEN 
de ENLARGED, AND THEIR SENTIMENTS 


- & ENNOBLED,” by the Study of Hiſtory, 


NaRRoWNEss oF MIND, AN D MRANNESL 
oF SENTIMENTS, which 20 Honours could 
ennoble, are the Wounds given, without par- 
ticularizing or hinting at the Reaſon of ſuch 
malignant Satire, The Poiſon ſeems, how- 


ever, to be drawn from one Blemiſh, which 


the Character of Lucullus ſuggeſted ; and 
perhaps was the real Reaſon of introducing 
him to contraſt the Duke of Marlborough. 


They were both of great Genius, and had 
Q both 


LJ! 
both little military Experience before chey 
were placed at the Head of great Armies: 
One had great Learning, the other little: 
The Time they commanded was pretty neer- 
the ſame in both: Both were alike deſpoiled 
of their Commands by the Intrigues of op- 
poſite Factions: Both alike amaffed pradi- 
gious Treaſures, the ſure Perquiſues of Con- 
queſt in rich Countries; but they made very 
different Uſe of them after their Retreat: 
Tucullus, in a Magniſitence and Luxury, 
that was unknown in Rome before; the Duke 
of Marlborough, in- raifing a ee, that 
ſhonld ſupport his Poſterity in that Dignity 
and diſtinguiſhed Rank among the Nobility, 
which he had by as diſtinguiſted Services to. 
his Country deſerved. Is the Magnificence 
and Luxury of Lucullus that Largeneſs. of 
Mind, and Nobleneſs of Sentiments, for the 
Want of which he wounds the Character of 
the Duke of Marlborough? If he had not 
this in View, tis not eaſy to ſay what he had. 
But if the Antient had been in the ſame Si- 
tuation with the Modern, had been the 
FouN DER oF A FAMILY, tis probable he 
. would have made a different Uſe of his Trea- 
ſures; at leaſt he would have done 47/ely in 
doing lo. Lord Bolingbrołe, indeed, ſeems | 
4. | | to 


Fug} 

to have had a View here to the ennobling his 
on Sentiments, No Man had a greater 
Contempt of Money than Lord Bolingbroke 
2 Contempt in /pending it, tho not in getting 
it: And the Expedition to Canada will ever 
afford too ſtrong a Suſpicion, that, with re- 
ſpect to the latter, he was but a commun 
Man *. To be above ignoble Means of Fel- 
ting, is the proper Proof of .exnobled Senti- 
meats. In this, what Difference between 
Cicero, Governor of Cilicia, who has been 
treated with ſuch Contempt, and Lord Bo- 
Ungbroße, Secretary. of State of Great Bri- 
train? As to the Larpeneſs of Mind in ſpend- 
ing Money, without conſidering how, tis 
what the Child and Rake ſhare in common 
with Lord Bolingbrote. If Recrimination 
be ever juſtifiable, tis on ſuch Occaſions as 
theſe. But I muſt not omit one affecting In- 

ſtance in the Parallel of the two military He- 
roes, which may ſerve. to ſhew how thoſe, 
whoſe great Abilities have been the Obyed7s of 


Envy, come at laſt ſometimes to be the Sub- 


jects of Pity. Great as was the Genius of 
both, they both outlived their Underſtand: 


: ings. 


„Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, p- 212. | 
ue Whether 


155 1 16 57 155 

Whether Lord Bolingbroke had Obliga- 
tions of Gratitude to the Duke of Marlho< 
rough, which he ſacrificed to Reſentment, as 
he ſeems to have done the Character of Ci- 
cero to his Vanity, I know not. His Ene- 

mies have often ſaid, that he owed his firſt 
\ Riſe to the Favour and Patronage of that 
great Man: His Friends have denied it, and 
ſaid that he acted independently, and only as 

an Aſſociate. This is certain, however, that 
he afterwards acted as warmly againſt him, 
as he ever had done with him, and carried 
his Reſentment beyand the Grave. Two 
Things are evident likewiſe from this Ep:/ode 


af his Lordſhip, that he intermixes his Paſ- 


ons with Inquiry after Truth, another of 
the Freethinker's Characteriſtics ; and that 
his Friends have no Right to hold over his 
| Grave, De mortuis nil nifi bonum, who was 
in his Life-time ever trampling on the Aſhes 
of thoſe who were gone before. 


It may be ſaid, that Lord Bolingbroke has, 
in other Places, treated Cicero's Memory 
with more Decency ; as when he ſays, Ci. 
* cero would hardly have unmasked in a 
formal ſtudied Hiſtory, as freely as in fa- 
4 miliar cealional Letters, Pompey Cato, 

| by Brutus, 


rails? In one 


n 
66 Brutus, nay  bimſelf,. the Four Men. of | 
« Rome, on whoſe Praiſes. he. dwelt. with 
« the greateſt Complacency.” 1 own here the 
good Humour of the Ridicule, and as ſuch it 
gives no Offence... But I ask, whence it is 
that his Lordſhi here laughs, i in the Critique 
he has no Obje& of literary 
Fame before him, to which Cicero is to fall 
a Sacrifice; in the other he has. This, 
therefore, does but furniſh another Proof of 
the Fury of the Paſſion, In another Place, 
by way of Atonement, he ſeems to have ta- 


ken the Opportunity of doing Juſtice to the 


general. Character, to make uſe of his own 

Words, *© of that great Man, whoſe particu- 
Jar Failing he had been cenſuring ſo free- 
ly,“ by re-applying to him a Paſſage of 
Arellius Fuſcus: * As long as there ſhall re- 
main a Race of Men, as long as any Uſe 
of Letters, Honour ſhall be the Reward of 


ce the higheſt Eloquence : As long as either 


ce the Fortune of our Country ſhall maintain 
<« its Ground, or the Memory of it laſt, thy 
Genius wonderful to Poſterity ſhall flou- 
4 riſh; and tho' proſcribed i in one Age, thou 
bc ſhalt proſcribe Antony in all Fe: This is 


true, 


+ Euoad humanum genus incolume manſerit, —ͤ— 
us Teri, honor ſummæ eloquentiz pretium erit : 


quam- 


c er Pee, 7 
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tive, but it is a5 true tod, that Lord Boling- 


Zroke ſeems, in the ſame Paragraph, not to 


Have forgot, as ir ed he was not apt to do, 


HIMSELY, I do not mean the little Piece 6f 


Literary Art, of making the moſt of Things, by + 


making his yoang Reader ftare at the Name 
of an 3 he never heard of before, to 
which his Lorathip may be thought to flave 
condeſcended (for tis Le if < had add- 
ed, in Seneca 's Declamations *, it would not 


have looked half ſo grand); but! intend a pre- 


vious Obſervation, which he had given his 
Diſciple Lord Cornbury, and now has given 
the World, and which ſeetns to have been ori- 
ginally made for the Maſters own Conſola- 
tion, or Honour. The Villain, who has 
* impoſed on Mankind by his Power or 
* Cunning, and whom Experietioe cquld not 
« unmadk for a time, is unmasked at length; 
s and the honeſt Man, who has been miſunder- 
t ſtood, or defamed, is juſtified before bis 
Story ends. This was writ in 1735, or 
thereabouts. Or if this does not * 


quamaiu renublice neſire ſo it ſhould be, not rerum 
natura, as Lord Bolingbroke from Slip of Memory has 
it) aut fortuna /teterit, aut memoria duraverit, admira- 
bile poſteris vigebis ingenium, & uno proſcriptus ſeculo, 
proſcribes Antonium omnibus. Lett. Hiſt. p. 39. 
* M. Seneca, Suaſor. ult. 


cc if 


b 17 1 


«if, the Flain des wih h Mack: on, in 


« the. midſt of. Applauſe, and Honour, and: 


« Man dies under the ſame. Load of Cam. 


« LUMNY, and DISGRACE, under which: be. 
* lived, DRIVEN. PERHAPS, INTO EXILE. 


© AND. EXPOSED. TO: Wan, yet we ſec; his 


s ſtorical Juſtice executed, the Name: of the 
«- one branded with. Infavy, and that of the 
« other celebrated with Panegyric to ſuo- 
* ceeding Ages *.” The honeſt Man, with 
juſt ſo much Suffering as ſuited his own 


Cale, is ſo. deſcriptive of himſelf, that it will 
be no: Strain, 1 preſume, to ſuppoſe that he 


| had here an Eye to himſelf; Nor does it re- 


quire the Sagacity of Lord Bolingbroke to diſ- 


cover who here ſat for the Picture of the 


Villain: As long as the Memory of Lord : 


Bolingbroke's. other political Writings about 


this time, and the Diſſertation on Parties re- 


main, the World will not be at a Loſs for a 


Comment. We ſee here then Lord Boling- 
broke ſupporting his Spirits at the worſt with 


poſthumous Panegyric to ſucceeding Ages, and 
_ gratifying his Reſentment with the pofthu- 
mous Infamy of his Enemy. And do the 
Friends of Lord Bolingbroke, did he Him- 


* Lett. Hiſt. p. 38. 
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the Manes of cee, the ſung loquentie ; 
for his Toni und cat Wey bot finde 
Britiſh Modern, to anſwer to the Roman An- 
thony, or any Writing of his Lordſhip, that | 
ſhall return the Proſcription of the Chair- 
man of the Secret Committee at the time of 


| his Fall, with a Profeription of: oy 22 
0 al future Times? | 


: 


if the Reader is of Opinion, dat Lit: 
Bolin gbroke has here no View at all to him 


ſelf, 1 ſhall not contend the Point; I ſhould 


have rejoiced to have ſeen him doing the 
fame to the inſulted Modern, as to the An- 
rent; Recompence for Injury being the Cha- 
racteriſtic of a great Mind, and Diſtinction 
of it from the ohfinate Mind. It was in 

his Power, almoſt Twenty Years together, 
to have farbore the Injury, by firiking out 


the injurious Paragraph but as that intoxi- 


cating Vanity, which, whenever his Imagi- 


nation ſprung any thing new to flatter it, 


would not ſuffer him to examine, ſo Pride 
would not ſuffer him to review, what Lord 
BoLINGBROKE had once wrote. This Pride 
has been obſerved before; but here is MA- 

LICE, 


"ee! the grati | 

former Friend, if not a Patron; which nei- 
ther the pitiable Circumſtances of that great 
Man for ſome Years before his Death, nor 
| his Death for many Years before Lord Bo- 


= lingbroke wrote, could | leniate. He CouLD 


Nor FoRGIyE: He could not forbear an 
Opportunity of pulling doion the Gloty of the 
great Dake of MazLBoROUGH, and brand= 
ing his Memory to lateſt Poſterity: For that 
Lord Bolingbroke's Writings would exiſt /o 
late, Lord Bolingbrote could make no doubt. 
Nor do I fee how this Imputation can be 
_ eluded, unleſs by faying that it is not Malice 
to the Duke of MarLBORQUGH; but—Ma- 
LEVOLENCE TO MANKI1YD, or, what is al- 
moſt as bad — Envy Ar sup ERIOR MERTT, 
AND MORE ELEVATED STATION: *Tis not 
impoſſible, that, in ſuch a Mind, the Reaſon 
Lord Bolingbroke could never forgive the 
Duke of Marlhorough might be, that he 
raiſed him, or was ſaid to have raifed him: 
I hope 1 have not carried theſe Re flections 
too far; if I have, it is owing to a generous 

Reſentment againſt Reflections on the Me- 


mory of ſuch great Men, which 1 am * 
are 1 . tas far. 


ö | R Upon 
14 22 
9 & 0 


— 


| the 1 4 Life, or both, had 
| cor- 


F 10 © 


Joon the Whole, I find in myſelf no 


Heſitation, from theſe Inſtances, to con- 


clude, what they naturally ſuggeſt, that 
Lord Belingbroke's Thirft for the Glory of 2 


ſuperior Genius puts him ever on the Queſt | 


after the New and Unob/ſerved; that when | 


his natural Sagacity has ſprung any Game, 


he never loſes Sight of it, purſues it per fas 
& nefas, without EXAMINING as Le goes along, 


or REVIEWING after That his own DE- 


cis1ons ate Maxis with him; and that 
the Impreſſions of his Touth grow deeper with 
bis Tears. Now this does really include in 


it, inſtead of thoſe glorious Characters, the 


Love of Truth, Regard to Fuftice, and the 


public Good, the ſacrificing all of them to a 


mere /e/fiſþ Paſſion ; for ſuch the Deſire of 
the Fame of ſuperior Genius is. The Conſe- 
quence of this Deſire, thus gratified, is a 
PRIDE, riſing in proportion to the Inſtances 
with which the Vanity is gratified, and Con- 


ceit of Superiority to other Men, zncreaſed ; 


which is ever ſhewing itſelf in a contemptuouss 
Treatment of even the greateſi Names, and 
a Bitterneſs againſt thoſe, of whom he has 


| conceived a diſadvantageous Impreſſion: 


Which could not be, unleſs this Pride, or 


4 123 17 
corrupted the natural ae, into a general 
Maleuolence *. | 


How far Lord Bolingbroke is _intitled to the 


2 Deſcription of the Freethinker, with which 
I ſhall cloſe my Examination, the Reader (1 


muſt judge: In ſuch a State of Mind, the 
Man's Opinions, inſtead of being the Re- 
« ſult of free Inquiry, are the mere Difates 
ce of his Paſſions and early Prejudices, or 
„ thoſe which roſe afterwards from his Paſ- 
6 ſions and adventitious Connexions and 
Oppoſitions of Life: And, in ſuch a 
c Writer, the Repreſentations of Perſons 
e and Things will not be according to their 
e Nature, but according to the Degree of 
e Approbation or Diſlike they happen to have 
e with him.” The Uſe that I ſhall make of 
all that has been faid, is only this Caution 
to the Reader, with which I ſhall take my 
Leave of him Whenever he is ſtruck. 
with Lord Bolingbroke's Authority on any 
Subject, his Aſertions, or his Cenſures, let 
him remember the CriTiqQue oF Cicero 
AND THE Dux OF Mam 


*Miſcell. Obſervat. p. 95, &c. 
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